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No help comes to thee from priest or temple ; 
whether in Jerusalem or any mountain. God is 
to be found in spirit and truth. His only mani- 
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life, which covers death, which completes the 
circle, by bringing even to the senses—the life 
above death. Your young friend of nineteen, 
who, after having received two hundred strokes 
of the knout, (being laid by to receive two hun- 
dred more, as soon as it was deemed that he 
was strong enough to endure it living), burned 


of nature might betray the names of his com- 
panions who, like himself, had read De Toque- 
ville, (which was the question on which he was 
ft _ |put to the torture); was, in that act, a true 

LETTERS T0 A POLE ON ge, IN ARES Shee of Christ ;—showing forth the death of 
ICA, NO. X14. ithe Lord. He endured the contradiction of 

My Dear Frienp,—Yoor remark that you sinners, to manifest that we live by the daily 

‘ do not care for the organization of the Church, | bread of God’s word, which ever calls to free- 
because it is demonstrated that the general re-| dom. It is this I want the emigration to under- 
lation of Charch and state in America, disarms | stand, viz., that they, the nation suffering for 
the former of all mischievous arms forever,’ is, | freedom, are the Church paramount of Jesus 
in so far as the establishment in your mind of | Christ. Let them vindicate their freedom as a 
the latter point is concerned, very gratitying tO | nation, because they are a nation, as in olden 
me. Still it is important that this independ ency | time, without asking any Church to help them, 
should be a doctrine of religion in the minds of 43 4 Church ; but in order that they may found 
the people, as well as a political principle in| gs many Churches as there are neighborhoods, 
the written constitution; for thus only is the | op their native soil, independent of each other, 
possibility of a future change precluded.| | and self-sufficing, i. e., depending only on God, 
The history of Poland shows this. The tol-|jike the fixed stars. These Churches shall 
eration, which is the national characteristic of | preserve os eatlens Gipeemese lavdingts 


the Poles, and which is, to my mind, as strong | able. 
an internal proof as their Janguage, that they | 
are descended from the same race which gave | 
the Pelasgian element to Greece and Rome ; 
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But why organise Churches at all? I will 
itell you why. Because otherwise the Chris- 
‘tianity you love, will cease to be manifested 
that element of character which reverences eve- ‘visibly ; and the new generations that come 
ry manifestation of the uncontained and uncon- 


| jinto the world will be defrauded of the most in- 
tainable spirit breathing through nature, with an ‘teresting and important passage of the history 
appropriate worship ; which 
* In the land of hills 
Rivers and fertile plains and sounding shores, 


(of their race, of which a Church is a remem- 
| brancer ; or, what is more probable,—false 
|Charches will take up the ground. ‘ The 
| withdrawing of the great is the magnifying of 
Promptly received, as prodigally brought the little.’ A true Church bears the same re- 
From the surrounding countries, at the choice sega to a false Church that the Temple of Je- 


Under a cope of variegated sky, 
Could find commodious place for every God, 


Of all adventurers.”’ 
0 lancient nations. Like the latter it was the 
|palace of a king, with servants and supplies, 
‘and etiquette; taking its place on level ground 
On fluent operations a fixed shape— | with all else that addressed the human imagina- 

Metal or stone idolatrously serving.’ ta. ; but, unlike the Pagan temple, when the 

In short, like him, who, himself without sin, high Priest penetrated to the shrine, there was 
did voluntarily; snd with clear thought, submit |" idol to be worshipped ; in that blank and 
unto the death which is the fruit of sin, this | Silence, on the contrary, the soul received a 
beautiful spirit of humanity, whose essence is | ST admonition, that the object of all worship 
love, or toleration of all which God allows, must |® *° be spiritually apprehended. 
lay down its form of life, as confessedly a mor- | *7@ men, we will organise ourselves into bodies 


needs ever to acknowledge that it is first bor 
in bondage to the finite law, by which 


* The hand bestows 


Because we 


dency to mortality, and wholly as a life in God. | Christ who is one with the infinite, we will not 
The ancient toleration was not adequate to | Petrify into any form of life or thought, but 
meet and hospitably entertain all that the pro- | Still live in the spirit; which * bloweth where 
gress of humanity brought forth. Socrates |it listeth, and no man saith Whence it cometh or 
was too great a guest for it; and St. Paul, even | Whither it goeth.’ 

in the School of Plato, won for his report of | I will try, in my next letter, to unfold my 
Christ, but partial reception. The Political | Meaning more clearly, by answering a question 
principle of toleration is beautiful and good, | that has been put to me; viz., why do you 
like Jesus’ life on Earth, which quenches not |Criticise the five Presbyterian Churches near 
the burning flax, nor breaks the bruised reed ; cage gn because they do not commune to- 
which goes about doing good, and in its own gether; and at the same moment defend the 


: , é ’ | . . ° h: 
consciousness of the power of purity, sits down | Baptist organization, which so generally holds 


question, and prove myself consistent. 
Yours truly, E. P. P. 


isee, and justifies whoever doeth miracles of 
healing for suffering humanity, whether he fol- 
lows in the same company or not. But the 
religious principle of toleration is like the same 
Jesus, when his mortal hath put on immortality, 
when he hath cast death behind him, which he 
had the natural power to avoid, and become 
manifest as one with God. The political prin- 
ciple of toleration is of the earth earthy ; (1 do | 
not mean necessarily devilish, for the earth also | 
is the Lord’s,—the garden of the Lord ;) but 
the religious principle of toleration is the Lord 
from heaven. 

Now [ maintain the political principle of tol- 
eration was never elaborated in Poland, into a | 


te | salutary truths. 
doctrine of Religion. The mortal did not put | y 
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CHRISTIAN NAME. 





subject are leading to some discussion as to 
its merits. It may seem to some, of smal] im- 
portance as to the name we bear, but why 
should it be thought so, when all will acknowl- 
edge that names are attended with a potent in- 
fluence. A name has a repulsive effect on 
many minds and prevents admission of plain and 
We discard the idea of secta- 
rianism, and are desirous of the arrival of the 





on immortality in this world; though I ae-|. . Nie 
knowledge it prophecied the truth S Wei: te | period when afl sectarian distinctions shall be 
s . ’ | 4 i 

r ; . ..,, |done away, still we adopt a sectarian name 
the great Zamoyski, member} of the visible | . 


‘ aie . . | which is the sure way to perpetuate sectarian 
Catholic Church though he considered himself, Sibinctiine octheiae 8 tt of inom sbees 
| 8, $ 10 


the religious sentiment rose to that height that | , ‘ 

‘ ; {Sects are of theirs. Is there consistency in 
he said, ‘though I would give half my sub-|,,._, . ; 

this! We are laboring to bring mankind back 

stance that every Pole should become a Catho- f : ; Ripe ayy 
j |to the purity and simplicity of primitive Chris- 
lic, 1 would give the whole of my substance,|.. . 
| tianity; and why not be as regardful to adopt a 

rather than that any Pole should become a/. ... . . aes 
, . gy |primitive name! Christian is a primitive 

Catholic except by clear conviction.’ : Ces ere 
It was given to the disciples of Christ 


He was | 
robably himself unconscious of what these ners 
P aye jin the firstage of the church. None can be so 
We 


words were, when translated into the language | ‘ for his follow 
of pare reason. But the so called Protectant ( ee pe is followers a weer. 
Chorch of that Gay, as little saw the eternal | Protes? to discard all human inventions and 
troth which that great heart uttered, as the traditions, yet call ourselves by aname of hu- 
man jovention and authority. 
\sistent. If we discard doctrines which are only 
the commandments of men, let us lay aside a 


Catholic Church. The Protestant cause lost 

the political place which the spirit of God gave 
name also, thatcan claim no betier origin or 
authority, Unitarian isa name of man’s de- 


Let us be con- 


it, when the Helvetion and Lutheran Church uni- 
ted to drive out the Antitrinitarians from their | 
social and civil rights. I have been reading Kra-| . 
sinski’s History of the Reformation in Poland, 2 and like all other useless appendages to 
and am convinced, that it was because the Poles Christianity, it will perish from among men 
did not proceed to establish their political prin- and only be known as an absurd relic of a by- 
ciple of toleration on the spiritual ground of it; -— 
did not demonstrate it as ‘& doctrine of Christi- 
anity,a corullary of spiritual religion ; that this 
distinguishing glory of their nation was filched 
from them, by the wily Jesuit within their bor- 
ders, Who prepared the way for the high-hand- 
ed robbery o Catherine 11; who, under the 
hypoeritical pretence of establishing an ancient 
form of freedom, which the spirit did net con- 
secrate by its indispensable presence, laid first 
sci age tsa adi, 

“Cl in this light, my 


Besides, as your correspondent trom the west 
has well observed, Unitarian is too narrow a 
term to be appropriate to our denomination.— 
[thas the appearance, nothwithstanding our 
profession of liberality, that we are after all ‘a 
one-idea sect.’ Christian is a name as broad as 
our principles and charity, and under it there 
can be unity of spirit, through a diversity of sen- 
timents, Itimplies that there is union and fel- 
lowship among the followers of Christ without 
a: asking any questions as to the doctrinal views, 
friend, | feel a sadness in contemplating what |modesof worship or of observing the ordinan- 
seems to me, the confusion of mind on the syh.|ces. It can cover all minor distinctions and em- 
ject of Religion, in * the Emigration.’ Nobody | braces within its bosom all, who love the Lord 
can appreciate more deeply in the heart thsy | Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
sovenke ae tn oe which flows| J may be thought singular in my opinion, 

re ’ § MS present) but it is one that I sincerely cherish that if 
a by Nicholas and his Greek priests. | the ‘‘American Unitarian Association’ at 
tee Miners cea he xs smal mening, esi sain 
enough to awaken dead chivalr t : fi ' em ae he le ae 
leouil y to its first pure a. as a demomination, or body, 

Nay, rs a of ; : it would be one of its most glorious acts.— 

progress, it must change | It would form an auspicious era in the history 
of our denomination and would be not the 


me mortality of humanity into the immortality of 

= me Not at Rome can the outraged | least among other evidences that we are aiming 

sna Port: adequate champion. ‘Pat not thy | to stand on primitive Ground. It would bring 
ces.’ No, not even in Protestant | others, who are with us in spirit to act with 

us, and who now, show no sympathy for any 


princes; oh suffering Poland! Let not thy 
generous, credulous heart again beguile thee! |of our measures, which carry on their face the 








festation is in that symbol which covers human , 


himself to death, from the fear that the weakness 


name Unitarian. 


act in hearty and merited concert. 


blind to this. P. S. 
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PEACE AND WAR. 


‘Peace, the demand of Christianity. 





lished at the request of the Society. 


tone to the sovereign popular will, as will ren- 
involve the country in a foreign war, until every 
prevent it. 


ly arrayed in the body of the sermon. 
‘ Unless, then, you are willing to see every 


learning deserted, the holy efforts of philanthro- 
py and benevolence blasted ; to see whole con- 
tinents turned into an aceldama,—for none van 





tal form, to take it up again purified of the ten- /0f Christ; but because we are called into | Gvides! men. 


| ue or to suppress, the operations of war. 
the opinions he forms, the feelings he cherishes, | 


| ment of the world. 





tell where the fire of this conflagration would 


} stop when the torch was once applied ; to see 
‘all hopes of human advancement stricken down, 
| and the heart of humanity itself sickened by the 
| disgusting spectacle of two enlightened nations 


foremost in the march of civilization, throwing 


| themselves into the cock-pit of low contention, 
|—vyou will not be satisfied to forestall the evil 


| in this instance alone, but you will lift your sol- | 
| emn protest against the abomination henceforth | 
| forever. 
| zens, that it shall not be,—that this waste of 
| life and treasure and happiness shall never be 


You will declare as responsible citi- 


again; for when all the dreadful sacrifice is 


| made, the nations will stand, with refergnce to 
\ the little question that happens to be at issue, 
rusalem bore to the Pagan Temples of other |e where they sood before, not one step ad. 

: | vanced ; and must then resort to that comprom_ 
ise or negotiation which is the only honorable peace. 
and Christian resource now. 


Christianity utters 
clear, loud remonstranee. Let it be heard and 
obeyed. Be true patriots, true lovers of your 


| country, by loving its peace. 


War is a nativnal concern; bot it is an indi- 
vidual concernalso. It requires national forces, 
a nation’s mighty preparation and prowess and 


organized armament to carry it on; at least to. differ. 
| earry iton successfully, and ona splendid scale. | wil} not compare to a chain, for that the rains 
| But its whole spirit, the spirit that aftér all ani- might rust, or the falling tree break. 
| mates it and keeps it in existence, has its origin, 
| its growth, its acting-place in the breasts of in- 
Every man of you, my friends, | 


does something to help or to hinder, to contin- 


By 


and by the action he exhibits, as the result of 
that feeling and those opinions, he influences 
and contributes to the great, prevailing senti- 


soul. Even woman, by her sacred domestic 


| and social perogatives, by her incalculable power 


over early impressions, by her facility of access 


| to the inmost heart of childhood, and by all the | 


hallowed capabilities of good with which she is 


| invested, has perhaps a larger trust committed 
4 vai . | toher in this regard than she imagines, 
with the publican and sinner, rebukes the Phar-|*® @ closed communion? I can answer this 


Most 
of our erroneous and injurious impressions on a 


| subject like this are impressions that education 
| and culture might have prevended or rectified. 


Prattling children in the nursery, by battles and 
mimic shows of military vanity, are imbued 
with a lesson of which manhood brings forth the 
fruit in violence and bloodshed, in desolated em- 
pires, in the tears and wounds and agony of a 


| convulsed and revolutionized people.’ 
I do not regret that my suggestions on this | 


In this connection we would present several 


| other extracts, from different quarters, breathing 


| ered by Rev. Mr. Barnes of Philadelphia 


‘There is no one subject on which men have 


more destined toa change. There is no one 
thing on which so much reputation has been 
gained, in reference to which the estimate of the 
world is to be reversed. There is no one thing 
in which praises are so certainly to be changed 
to execrations. ‘There is no one thing in which 
the opinions which history records are so cer- 
tainly to be setaside. There is no one thing in 
which there is to be such a revolution in the 
whole nomenclature, as that which is to be ap- 
plied to the names, glory and fame, and military 
reunion. The man who dies, or has died, or 
shali hereafter die, with only a military reputa- 
tion, is destined either tobe ultimately forgotten 
or to be remembered with dishonor. The rep- 
utation which has been founded on legislative 
wisdom ; on discoveries in the sciences, and in- 
ventions in the arts; on having evolved some 
new principle of liberty ; on making an elemen- 
tary spelling book, ora new geography, or 


arithmetic ; on devising some plan for eteeiesingy 


the misery of the prisoner, and setting at liberty 
those who are bound, is to grow brighter and 
brighter by increasing years, tll the full splen- 
dor of these collected lights shall constitute the 
glory of the earth’s Miilenium. The man that 
invented the Greek fire, or that taught to temper 
better the Damascus blade, or that found outa 
more destructive spear, or that first concentra- 
ted poison in which to dip his arrow of death, or 
that discovered gunpowder, or that invented the 
rifle or the Paixhan gun, it will be well for him 
that his name shall be forgotten in the advancing 
light of the world, or he will be remembered 
only with that immortal band of apostate angels, 
described by the great poetto whom the most 
terrific portion of these inventions are traced, 


‘On war and mutual slaughter bent.’ 

—‘ In a moment up they turned 

Wide the celestial soil, and saw beneath 

The originals of nature in their crude 
Conception; eulpherous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and, with subtle art 
Concocted and adjusted, they reluced 

To blackest grain, and into store conveyed ;’ 





the invention of 





‘those deep-throated engines, 

Disgorging foul 
Their dev’ lish glut, chained thunderbolts and hail 
Of iron globes.’ Par. Lost.—B. vi. 


Who has ever told the evils, and the curses, 
and the crimes of war?! Who can describe the 
horrors of the carnage of battle? Who can 
portray the fiendish passions which reign there? 
Who can tell the amount of the treasures wast- 
ed, and of the blood that has flowed, and of the 
tears that have been shed over the slain? Who 
can register the crimes which war has origi- 
nated and sustained? If there is anything in 
which earth, more than in any other, resembles 
hell. it is in its wars. And who, with the heart 
of a man—of a lover of haman happiness—of a 
hater of carnage and crime—can look bus with 
pity; whocan repress his contempt in looking 
on all the trappings of war—the tinsel, the nod- 


It is desirable that there be 
not any unnecessary stumbling block flung in a 
brother’s way, and that all, who are desirous 
to see the extension of Liberal Christianity may 


I hope that this discussion may go on, and 
that abler pens than mine may be enlisted in it. 
May its result be to open the eyes of our de- 
nomination to this subject, se that while we are 
so keen to discern other errors, we may not be 


A Sermon 
preached in the South Congregational Chureh, De- 
cember 28th, 1845. By F. D. Huntington.’ Pub- 


In this discourse Mr. Huntington contributes 
the influence of his eloquent remonstrances to 
rectify the public sentiment, and to give such a 


der it unsafe for the servants of the people to 


possible expedient shall have been employed to 
He thus sums op the reasonings 
and expostulations, which are ably and earnest- 


good cause of humanity arrested in its progress; | 
to see education abandoned, institutions of | 


Hence the importance of a! 
careful formation of opinion, and the right es- | 
! tablishment of principles, in every man’s own | 


ding plumes, even the animating music—de- 
signed to cover over the reality of the contem- 
plated murder of fathers, and husbands, and 
sons? 


And yet we, a Christian people—bhrothers of 
Christian nations, associates with Christian peo- 
ple abroad in purposes of philanthropy,—talk 
coolly of going again to war; and are ready to 
send forth our sons to fight, and kill, and die, 
on the slightest pretext of quarrel with a Chris- 
tian nation—a nation with whom are all our fa- 
thers’ sepulchres. We talk of it as a matter of 
cool arithmetic ; as affecting the price of flour 
and pork, and cotton; asa question of close 
calculation between the North and South; as 
likely to affect stocks and’securities ; and hardly 
dare to lisp a word of the enormous wrong in 
‘the face of high heaven in arming ourselves to 
imbrue our hands in the blood of brothers. This 
day, amidst our thanksgivings, our prayers 
should go up to Heaven for peace—universal 
peace—that we may do right, and that the blood 
of carnage may never again stain our soil, or be 
shed on the deck of a man-of-war. There have 
been wars enough in this lan’. If it were de- 
sirable to show that, as a watiog, we Rave prow- 
ess, and can fight well, it h ndone. Let 
it be enough for this, that we ean point the na- 
tions, if we are called on to do it, to Lake Erie, 
and to the Ocean; to Bunker Hill, and Trenton, 
and Yorktown. ‘That is enough in our military 
glory. We are called into being, as a natio , 


tion—and especially the vocation of the people 
of this Commonwealth of Penn—to show to the 
world the blessing of the prineiples of peace. 
When the world’s history shall al! be written, 
jlet not the first pages of our own history be 
| blackened like those of Assyria and of Rome. 
| Let there be so much light, and so much true 
; glory evolved from the arts of peace, that the 
|few dark spots which war has already made— 
|for war always does it—may be covered over 
| with the living splendor that shall have accu- 


Mulated in a long career of true glory. 


| In illusttation of these sentiments, and to 
show the power and efficacy of the principles of 
| peace, | do not know that the world has fur- 
nished a better instance than occurred in the 
well known event in the life of the Founder of 
this Commonwealth. Penn met a race of men 
'here—the inhabitants of the forest—who had 
| been regarded as bloody, and cruel, and unfaith- 
|ful,and always disposed to war. With portions 
of that race there had been long and fierce con- 
| flicts, and every colony had been made to feel 
‘the cruelties of the tomahawk and the scalping 
knife. Penn was on principle opposed to war, 
and meant to live with all mankind on terms of 
He came unarmed—with neither battle 
axe, nor buckler, nor sword, nor shield, nor 
cannon. ‘ We meet,’ said he to them, ‘ onthe 
| broad pathway of good faith and good will; no 
| advantage shall be taken on either side, but all 
shall be openness and love. 1 will not call you 
children, for parents sometimes chide their chil- 
idren too severely ; nor brothers, for brothers 
The friendship between me and you, I 





We are 
the same as if one man’s body were dividéd into 
two parts; we are all one flesh and blood.’ 

* The children of the forest were touched by 


| the sacred doctrine,’ says the historian, ‘ and 


renounced their guile and their revenge. ‘ We 
will live,’ said they, ‘in love with William 
Penn, and his children as long as the moon and 
the sun shail endure.’ 


The treaty of peace and friendship made be- 
tween him and them under ,be olf elm on tho 
banks of the Delaware, was one of the most re- 
markable transactions in history; one of the 
finest conceivable triumphs of the spirit of 
| peace ; one of the most signal rebukes of the 
spirit of war, and of the necessity for war. ‘ It 
| was not confirmed by an oath; it was not rati- 
fied by signatures and seals ; no written record 
of the conference can be found; and its terms 
and conditions had no abiding monument but on 
the heart. There they were written like the 
law of God, and there they were never forgot- 
jten. The simple sons of the wilderness, return- 
jing to their wigwams, kept the history of the 
covenant by strings of wampum, and long after- 

wards, in their cabins, would count over the 
shells on a clean piece of bark, and recall to 
|their own memory, and repeat to their children 
or the stranger, the words of William Penn. 
|He had come without arms; he declared his 
| purpose to abstain from violence; he had no 
message but peace: and not a drop of Quaker 


the same spirit and pleading the same cause. | blued was ever shed by an Indian.’ Who can 
| The following is from a sermon recently deliv- | tell how much the same spirit would have done 
| to disarm all hostile tribes ; and who can fail to 
|see here a sublimer victory than was ever 
jachieved on a field of blood, and brighter and 
| been more wicked than in regard towar. There | more enduring laurels than were ever gained in 
| has been no one subject on which they have 
been, and are, more befooled. There 1s no one | 
| thing on which the sentiments of the world are 


| the carnage of battle?’ 


| A late number of the Trumpet, a Universa- 
list paper published in this city, devoted nearly 
|the whole of its first page, to an interesting and 
| effective discourse, delivered, in the Unitarian 
|church at East Cambridge by its Pastor, Rev. 
| Henry Lameerr, of which the following is the 


conclusion. 


‘ Christian friends, the duty rests upon you of 
aiding to prevent war, and preserve peace.— 


| Oh, suffer not the counsels of the violent to per- 


vert the law of kindness in your hearts, and 
make you willing to countenance the shedding 
of the blood of your brethren, Weigh well 
the character and effecis of war; consider its 
foolishness; then judge whether you can be held 





guiltless before your Maker, ifany word or deed 


(of yours helps to bring its terrible scourge up- 


on the land. All the best interests of society 
plead with you—your allegiance to the Prince 
of Peace pleads with you—kindred friends, all 
your brethren of humanity plead with you, now 
and always to uphold the cause of peace and 
love—now and always to manifest a deep-root- 
ed and unquenchable abhorrence of that fell 
spirit of war, whose triumphs open new foun- 
tains of misery—whose glory is man’s greatest- 
curse—whose prevalence the foulest blot and 
greatest bane of Christendom. 


The last authority we shall cite is that of 
GeneraL Scort, the Senior Officer in the U.S. 
Army, on the subject of War. The sentiments 
are truly Christian, and do honor to the head and 
heart of this distinguished citizen: 


‘1f war be the natural state of savage tribes, 
peace is the first want of every civilized com- 
munity. War, no doubt is, under any circum- 
stances, a great calamity; yet submission to 
outrage would often be a greater calamity, Of 
the two parties to any war, one at least must 
be in the wrong—not unfrequently both. An 
error in such an issue is, on the part of chief 
magistrates, ministers of state, and legislators, 
having a voice in the question, a crime of infi- 
nite magnitude. The murder of an individual 
is, in guilt comparatively, but a drop of blood. 
Hence the moral obligation to treat national dif- 
ferences with temper, justness, and fairness ; 
to see that the cause of war is not only just, 
but sufficient ; to be sure that we do not covet 
our neighbor’s land, ‘ nor any thing that is his;’ 
that we are as ready to give as to demand an 
explanation, apology, indemnity. In short, we 
should especially remember, * all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.’ This divine precept is of 
universal obligation. 11 is as applicable to ru- 
lers in their transactions with other nations, as 
to private individuals in their daily intercourse 
with each other. Power is entrusted to the 





former to do good, and to avoid evil. Such, 
clsasty, is the revealed will of God.’ 


DO JUSTLY. 


hearers. 


‘ There is something sublimel 
an unswerviog, holy rectitude. 


and self-respect. 


principle ? 


rather than stand up and call himself a man? 


them. 





for higher and nobler ends; and it is our voca- 


| Dess,—w 





can ever be erased. 
| not hear within him its sacred utterances * 
| What time were they ever unheard, when he 
| stopped to listen for them? 
| justice was that, against which, at its contem- | 
| plated commission, there came from the soul no 
remonstrance, and which was followed by no 
| feeling of self-degradation and self-reproach ! 


| business intercourse of man with man. 
| from those grosser instances which expose to 


|——-which are continually occurring. 


small chance for one! 
| one—of reproach and dishonor to our Christian 


| the coming upon it of the slightest stain. 


| It may be so. 
| Bat I do know, that there is a success, which 


| stronger, purer, loftier. 





as it is universal—goes forth to meet him! 


He is but the manifest expression and fulfilment 


of that law which God himself has writ on 
every soul ; and which by no despite done to it, 
Who that hears me, does 


What deed of in- 


And yet, how cofhmon is dishonesty, in the 
Aside 


We extract the following from an excellent 
discourse delivered by Rev. N. Hall of Dor- 
chester, and published at the request of his 


beautiful in 
t would seem 
that its very beauty and nobleness would win 
for it a home in every heart; that it would not 
need God’s outward law for its enforcement, 
but be adopted and embraced from one’s own 
innate sense of what was venerable and worthy 
—from a desire, at least, of self-commendation 
For, who can have these, 
without rectitude, as a living and actuating 
Where lives the poor, dishonest 
mao—poor he is, though he count his income : 
by thousands—poorer than those whom he de-| cheap and good books, and the working classes 
frauds, though they havé nothing, but their in- 
tegrity—where lives the man, who allows him- 
self in unfairness and dishonesty, be it in forms 
ever so trifling, and is not self-despised—does 
not bear the blush of shame, upon his soul, if 
not vpea his cuuntenance—does not feel that 
his place is to creep, with God's meaner things, 


Yes, the soul is true to its diviner instincts— 
even in its enforced degradation, is true to 
It will bow before, though it be forbid- 
den to obey, the lovely majesty of Justice, 
The man whom gold cannot purchase, whom 
bribes nor threats can bend from his upright- 
hat an admiring tribute—spontaneous 


At 


| sulted. 


subservient to this—his business is to perfect his 
own character, by endeavoring to perfect the 
characters of others. We must first endeavor 
to make men think, by pointing out to them the 
plain truths of Christianity in their most pure, 
lovely, and lofty form; they will be eager to 
hear every word—give them a little knowledge, 
and they will desire more, for they are anxious 
to escape from the debasing thraldom of igno- 
nance. I was born among the working class, f 
am one of them still, and I know their thoughts, 
feelings and tendencies—knowkdge they will 
have? One of my fellow-preachers, some time 
ago, complained that the people would not read. 
He had printed a book, and only fifty numbers 
were sold; but why was it? hecause his book 
was dull and uninteresting. 1 told him I would 
make readers; and the first thing I published, a 
thousand copies of it were sold. Give them 


will soon become readers: they take the books 
to the facrories, and during dinner hour, those 
who are the most educated read aloud to the 
others; and every now and ‘then, a diseussion 
arises on the subject of the pamphlet. Thus 
factories and w9 heeome colleges; and 
before the woo HUAN pechare the pamphlet 
has been read to a hundred people. Dr. Chan- 
ning [ find to be the favorite author- I pub- 
lished 5,000 copies of his complete works at 1s. 
a volume—the first volume 1s all sold, and 4,000 
copies of the second. The weavers and spin- 
ners of the West Riding of Yorkshire read 
Channing with delight, and appreciate the 
beauty of his writings, and consider them as 
precious as you.do. A young man came to me 
[be other day, and said he wauld take fifty 
copies of his works, if I could let him have 
then a little cheaper. I said, take them for 64d. 
a volume, and he carried away as many as he 
could then, and came again for the remainder. 
‘This man was an inhabitant of Pudsey, near 
Leeds, to belong to which place, till lately, was 
a reproach; it was considered that no stranger 








A short time since, I held a meeting 


died in 1767. He was born April 12, (N. S.) 
1739: and died April 6th, 1806, having very 
nearly completed his 67th year. Of the earlier 
part of his education, no particular account has 
been received. After his grammar learning 
was finished, he went, first, to the Academy at 
Daventry, and was entered as a stndent under 
Dr. Ashworth, who succeeded Dr. Doddridge. 
He did not continue there long, though the sin- 
gularly neat and beautiful copies of several of 
the lectures delivered in that academy, written 
by him in what is commonly called Dr. Dod- - 
dridge’s Short Hand, prove that his time there 
was very diligently employed. From Daven- 
try, he was removed to Warrington, soon after 
the opening of the academy there, 1757. 

In the year 1762, Mr. Threlkeld settled as 
minister at Risley, within four miles of War- 
rington, with a small and plain, but most har- 
monious, affectionate, and agreeable society of 
Presbyterian dissenters. Here he lived useful, 
respected, and happy, till the year 1778, when 
he removed to Rochdale, where he ¢ontioued to 
his death. At Risley, he married Miss Martha 
Wright, the daughter of a much respected mem- 
ber of that congregation ; by whom he had no 
issne, and who survives him. 

When Mr. T. first went to the academy at 
Daventry, he was, at that early age, so well 
acquainted with the English Bible, that he was 
a perfect living concordance to the scriptures. 
You could not mention three words, except 
perhaps those words of mere connection which 
occur in hundreds of passages, to which he 
could not immediately, without hesitation, as- 
sign the chapter and verse where they were to 
be found. And, inversely upon mentioning the 
chapter and verse, he could repeat the words. 
It was as might be expected, a favorite amuse- 
ment of his fellow students to try his powers, 
and they were never known to fail himin a 
single instance. This faculty continued with 
him unimpaired to the day of his death: for, 
astonishing as the assertion may appear, it is 








| could pass through the streets without being in- | believed by all his friends to be literally true, 
Sh | that he never through his whole life forgot one 
there, consisting of upwards of 1,500 people, | single number or date, combined with any name 


whose faces were crowded as close fogether as | or fact, when they had once been joined togeth- 


possible—it was a perfect sea of heads. Some 
came merely out of curiosity, many, no doubt, 


punishment and disgrace,—the false weight, | Wishing the lecturer dead, and others that he 
the scanted measure, the noxious adulteration, | Was where they believed his opinionscame from; | to the test at the meetings of his brother minis-_ 
the direct misstatement, the violated contract, | they were, however, determined to hear for | ters; for if the question was asked, ‘ Where 
the non-payment of rightful and legal dues— |themselves. At one meeting, my brother, cir- | did we meet six or ten years ago—On what day 
aside from such, how many the instances—if | Culated one ewt. of tracts. I began with only | of the month—Who was the preacher—What 


we credit the testimony of those who, from their 
position, should best know the fact—of artfal 
deception, of dexterous overreaching, of oblique 


misrepresentation, of disingenuous evasion, of ; 
_anderhand management, of advantage taken, in | be too fine to work in the coal-pits and mines; 
| some sort, of others’ ignorance or confidence, | but I know rot that the little information 1 pos- 
We are sess would unfit me for it, and I should 
| even told that such things must be, in order to | have no objection to work in a coal-pit, if, by 
one’s success—that a thoroughly honest man |8° doing, I could must benefit my fellow-men. 
‘cannot make his way in the world of business | Besides, if knowledge were general, the im- 


| tracts a week. 


| 
} 


,one printer, I have now seventeen, and publish 


5,000, 10,000, 20,000, and sometimes 100,000 
Be not afraid of educating the 


working-classes. It is sometimes said they wil] 


—that unfairness must be met with unfairness, PTOvement and inventions in all. disagreeable 


| artifice opposed to artifice, or there will be but | '*ades would lessen their inconveniences, and the 
\needful hours of labor would be materially 
‘shortened, so that a man might apply a consid- 
erable portion of the day in reading, or instruct- | 
‘ing and comforting others. It is said, “a | 


What a fact—if it be 


community! What a statement with which to 


| meet the yonng man, as, with a pure ambition, 
| with a mind yet unbent to aught mean and ig- 


noble, he enters for himself on the career of 
active life! I do not believe ittrue. There 
are those in every community who nobly dis- 


prove it. That there are instances, muurnfully | © : 0 
| numerous, of deception and dishonesty in the jlittle more. And while I would wish every 


little knowledge is a dangerous thing;’’but it is 
the mass of ignorance with which it is connect- 
ed that is dangerous. A little knowledge is 
good as far as it goes; but men will not long be 
contented with a little, they will make that 


world’s business intercourse, { must believe : |™9 to have sufficient food for the body, the 


and greatis his moral peril—let” him feel it 
/such!—who goes forth, with a soul however 
| werigit, to mingle with that intercourse. 
Phim guard fimself! 


Let 
That priceless robe ofa 
pure integrity,—let his eye be quick to discern 
Bat 


let him feel, that, entering amung perils though 


| he does, he yet need not fall—he need not com- | 


promise the sacred principles he has brought np 
from childhood, and adopted as his guides. I 
do not believe that he need—that any one need. 


cess! If you mean mere worldly suceess—the 
fullest degree of that—I answer, I do not know. 
I am not competent to judge. 


none who aspire to, need fail of obtaining—and 
that, of all, the highest, noblest, worthiest. 


| There are brighter than golden prizes to be 
|} won on life’s crowded fields. ‘That virtue 


which thou bearest there, young man, will be 
tried—yes ;—but by its trial it may make itself 
From that sphere of 
fierce competitions, and selfish interests, and 
sordid calculations—if such it be—thou mayst 
come forth with a wealth more precious than a 
prince’s,—the wealth of a tempted, but trium- 
phant virtue—of an untarnished and unimpeach- 


| able integrity. And what would be the worth 


to thee of that other success, if, in gaining it, 
thou shouldst lose this! ‘* What, indeed, shall 


| it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and 
| lose his own soul?’ 
| bankrupt in integrity, in honor, in peace of 
|mind, who would envy the adornments and 
|luxuries of this world’s wealth! 


Him who has become 


Better—a 
thousand times better—the lot of penury, than 
his! Better the crust of honest poverty, be- 
neath its lowliest roof!’ 





MR. JOSEPH BARKER IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Considerable excitement has been caused 
among the Unitarians of this place by the visit 
of Mr. Barker. He preached two sermons on 
Sunday last, in the Newhall-Hill Chapel, which 
was well filled.both in the morning and after- 
noon, 

The simplicity, the earnestness, and sincerity 
of Mr. Barker’s manner, with the beauty and 
appositeness of his illustrations, produced a 
powerful impression on his hearers, and I have 
heard of but one feeling with regard to the dis- 
courses, and it is a feeling of unmixed approba-. 
tion and pleasure. 

On the following evening, there was a tea- 
party inthe school-room of the Newhall-Hill 


Chapel, to give Mr. Barker an opportunity of: 


speaking more at large of his views with regard 
to the present state of religion and the progress 
which is being made towards a better state of 
things. : 

Mc. G. S. Kenrick was called to the chair 
on the occasion, and the following resolution 
was moved by Mr. John Lioyd, and warmly 
seconded by Mr. M. Green,—*'That the best 
thanks of this society be given to Mr. Joseph 
Barker, for the two excellent discourses deliv- 
ered by him yesterday; and this meeting de- 
sires, at the same time, to express their opin- 
ion that efforts made in the printing of cheap 
editions of the works of eminent men, afford one 
of the best and most laudable means of dissem- 
inating knowledge and establishing righteons- 
ness, and that such efforts entitle Mr. Barker to 
the encouragement of every philanthropist."’ 


Mr. Barker rose to acknowledge the vote of 
thanks, and said—I have endeavored to point 
out that each one has a work appointed him to 
do, each has it in his power to do something, 
for the service of his fellow-creatures, huwever 
confined his sphere of action may be, and { now 
wish to point out a few of the ways in which 
good may bedone. First of all, a man should 
be particularly careful that he does no harm to 
his fellow-creatures, he should choose some 
business that is at least innocent, that neither 
sacrifices their health nor their morals; and, if 
possible, one that would enable him, when he 
entered on his business in the morning, and 
rested from his labors at night, to say, 1 am 
going to do, or have done, something that will 
add to the comfort or convenience of mankind, 
as well as provide for myself and family.— 
Man’s business is to serve God and do good for 
his fellow-men; all other work should be made 





|house, [ would also hawe a library~ 


jed? I would have a eupboard filled with all 
| the best works of general literature, biography, 
| history, travels, poetry, theology, and science. 





| Gateshead, 





nourishment for the mind should not be over- 


looked. As 1 would have @ pantry in every 
While the 


body is pampered, why should the soul be starv- 


| 





would have all these brought within the means 
ofcvery man. There are few who cannot give 


he can go without his ale and cigars two weeks 
longer, to provide a copy to lend. I can assure 
you, the mass of the people are ready for such 
works; they are eager, they thirst for them.— 
They are utterly weary of the horrible, false, 
and, | may say, blasphemous doctrines of Or- 
thodoxy: they are weary of being held back by 
their priests, who forbid them to think for 
themselves, least they should escape from their 
hands. In Newcastle-on-Tyne, the Heterodox | 
are now more powerful than any one of the Or- 
thodox sects; or, taking the reading and think- 
ing men only into account, they are more pow- 
erful than them all. The truth has spread to 
Sunderland, North and South 
Shields, Bishops Auckland, Darlington, Stock- 
ton. In Northumberland and Durham there 
are 70 to 100 congregations; West Riding of 
Yorkshire, 70 to 100; Staffordshire Potteries 
and the neighborhood, about the same. When 
I was at Burslem, about nine weeks ago, I was 
to lecture in the Temperance-hall; but-.a suffi- 
cient number of persons came from one village 
to fill the hall, and we were obliged to adjourn 
to the open air. In North~ Lancashire we are 
numerous; we are making progress in North 
Wales, and they have desired me to visit them 
in South Wales. We have, besides, many so- 
cieties in Wegtmoreland. But we must not be 
satisfied with enlightening those only around 
us; we must carry our views beyond onr own 
neighborhood and country. I would wish to 
see and talk to every human being, and visit 
every spot in the world where human beings are 
to be found. And I would wish to give to every 
one the knowledge I myself possess; for if I 
were the only unenlightened man in the world, 
[ should think it hard for every one to pass me 
by, and leave me in my ignorance. If we only 
enlighten one spot, the surrounding darkness 
will rush in. It is of no use educating Eng- 
land, and Jeaving lreland in the dark; for Irish 
ignorance would come, like a great extinguish- 
er, to put out the light we had kindled here.— 
Some talk much of the danger of a war with 
France, others are afraid of that great bear, 
Russia; but let us not wait till the monster 
comes to us,—let us meet him, and, by the 
power of love and knowledge, tame him, till 
the rough bear becomes a lamb, and the lion a 
kid. But you say you do not see your way to 
do much good. Neither do I see my way clear 
all the way home; butl see a little way, and, 
when I have gone so far, I shall see further, 
and I shall thus reach home in time. In like 
manner do you perform the first good deed that 
presents itself; and when you have done that, 
God will provide you with other work. As 
Unitarians, you ought especially to work, be- 
cause you hold the pure truths that are to re- 
generate mankind, But it seems to me that 
you have been so persecuted, that you are afraid 
of setting forth your priciples boldly,—that you 
are content to say to the Orthodox, Leave us 
alone, and we will leave you alone. But why 
should error always have the upper hand? why 
not make aggressive warfare on error? De- 
pend upon it, Orthodoxy will never be tolerant 
until you force it to be so, by making it the 
weaker party; putit in the minority, and it will 
become the advocate uf freedom of opinion.— 
You have been too long satisfied with your wide 
Presbyterian pews, your tub-like pulpit;—walk 
forth, and spread the truth abroad in the world. 
[London Enquirer. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIRS OF THE REV. THOMAS THRELKELD. 
[Taken from the Appendix to the Sermon on his death.] 


Thomas Threlkeld was the son of the Rev. 
Samuel ‘Threlkeld, Minister of the Presbyterian 
congregation at Halifax, in Yorkshire, who 





er and laid up in his memory. When once 
there, they were engraved as upon marble. 
Mr. T.’s recollections were continually put 


was his text—Was such a person present at 
that time—When did such a minister come 
among us—When did he leave his place, or 
die—How old was he—How many children did 
he leave’? &c. &c.—Questions which in the 
management of the Widows’ Fund often occur- 
red, no man ever thought of looking into the 
books, or into an almanac for an answer. Mr. 
T. was ready ata moment; and such was the 
opinion of his accuracy, that if the books had 





'been consulted, aud had reported differently, 
in error would have been imputed to tbe sec- 


retary, and not to Mr. T.’s memory. This 
was deemed infallible. 

It was this power of retention which enabled 
Mr. T. with so much ease to make himself mas- 
ter of so many languages. Nine or ten it is 
certainly known that he read, not merely with- 


jout difficulty, but with profound and critical 
| skill. 
}him, and was in the habits of intimacy with 


It is affirmed, by a friend that lived near 


him, that he was familiar with every language 
in which he had a Bible or New Testament. 
The writer does not pledge himself to this, 
though he believes it to be true. He found in 
tho patalog aout MI. T."S DOUKS, SINCE biedcattr; 
Bibles, New Testaments, and other books of 
value and celebrity, in several languages; and 
grammars, and dictionaries in others, though 
not Bibles; as in the following list: Bibles, 
&c. English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew with its 


‘dialects, French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
| 8d. for 300 pages of such a work as Channing’s. | 
| It is only four glasses of ale, given up for one | 
What—it may be asked—not in order to suc- | Week, for the first volume,—and three cigars, | 
|or twenty pipes of tobacco, for the second; and 


Welch, Dutch, Swedish, Gaelic, Manx. Gram- 
mars, dictionaries, &c. Arabic, Portuguese, 
Danish, Flemish. 

That Mr. T. should feel a curiosity to see the 
grammars of languages which he did not crit- 
ically read, may be easily imagined and ac- 
counted for, by those who have felt a similar 
pleasure in studying the theory and constitution 
of languagesin general. And he was too much 
of a real student, to skim over any subject to 
which he turned his attention, in a superficial 
manner. In the Greek Testament, the writer 
of thiscan assert, from personal knowledge, 
that his powers of immediate reference and quo- 
tation were similar to those which he possessed 
in the English translation. It was a favorite 
entertainment to converse with him upon Greek 


/ criticisms ; tor he could ina moment produce 
jevery place in which the same word, in any of 


its forms or affinities, occurred ; and could thas 
assist, in the most advantageous manner, In 
throwing light upon what was obscure, and of 
making easy what before was difficult. In the 
Hebrew, with its several dialects, he was equal- 
ly, that is, most profoundly skilled. It is be- 
lieved, that his talent of immediate reference 
was as great here as in the Greek, or even the 
English. But this is not positively asserted.— 
This language he wrote, as indeed he did every 
thing else, with remarkable neatness of pen- 
manship. The writer has occasionally receiv- 
ed letters from him, in which were passages In 
Hebrew, which were not less striking for the 
felicity of their adaptation, than for the beauti- 
ful manner in which they were written. There 
was a setness, and perhaps a degree of formali- 
ty, in his English writing, which suited admira- 
bly well fur the learned languages ; and, for 
short hand, in which his sermons were written. 


The early, and the very strong attachment 
which Mr. T. formed for the Welch language 
is well known to his friends, and has often as- 
tonished and amused them. The writer of this 
well remembers the overflowing delight manl- 
fested by his friend Mr. T., upon receiving 
through his hands, almost forty years ago, @ 
Welch Bible from a gentleman near Wrexham, 
to whom he mentioned a commission from Mr. 
T. to buy one for him. ‘The gentleman said, 
‘Mr. T.’s father was kind to my son, when an 
apprentice at Halifax: | feel myself happy in 
being able to makera small return for that kind- 
ness, to Ais son, Will you take this Bible, of 
the best edition extant among us, and present 
it to him, with my respects, and tell him, that 
itis an acknowledgment of his father’s good- 
ness to my son.’ 

When Dr. Priestley went, in the year 1762, 
to be married to Miss Wilkinson, whose father 
was an iron master near Wrexham, Mr. es 
accompanied him as his groom’s man. It ha 
been settled, that in the performance of the 
marriage service, he should personate the ees 
of the bride, by givfng her away. gg 8h 
ly, upon entering Wrexham Churen, “of Pe 
delighted with the idea of being now & weigh 
the first time, to gratify his. pears by hed 
Welch language at the fountaio ye tA 
buried himself in a large and ed Fe ’ nme 
he had found a Bible, and was -— y pense 
in studying it, when he was wanted at the altar. 
The service was at 4 stand: the father did not 

to give away the bride: and a hue and 
pe psc win go after him ; and at length he was 
ri al in his hiding place, ignorant of what 

a assing, and unconscious of any thing, but 
dts pleasure of reading his favorite language. 

What has been thus far mentioned, forms 
but a very small part, as to number and extent, 
of the inventory of what was treasured up in 


the memory of Mr. T. That faculty of his 
mind which so readily combined words with 
ideas, still more remarkably united facts with 


dates ; and numbers with names and with inci- 
dents. In history, Mr. T. had, with an accu-- 
racy, an extent, and a quickness equal to what 
we have seen in the English Bibles, and in the 
languages, joined so perfectly names, places. 


—— 
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Bnd events, with the year, the month, and the 
day to which they severally belonged, that they 
fay in his mind in regular order, and in insepa- 
rable connection, ready to be produced in a mo- 
ment, in any company, and upon any occasion. 
He was a cuart or aisTory ; the bearings, 
the distances, and the parts of which, even in 
their minuter subdivisions, were laid down with 
wonderful exactness. Of his accuracy in Eng- 
lish History, the writer can best speak from 
personal knowledge: and he believes he can 
truly say, that he could at once assign the date 
to almost any person or fact recorded in it, 
with undeviating corrrectness, 

Chronology is a subject so necessary to be 
intimately known by those who are much con- 
versant with historical dates, especially relating 
to ancient times, that it might be presumed that 
ene so well acquainted with those, could not be 
slightly versed in it. In all the methods of 
counting time, from the earliest antiquity, Mr. 
T’. was critically skilled. They came before 
him so frequently, that they were quite familiar 
to him. And he must have had, from hence, 
the art of adjusting the diflerent epochas and 
periods employed in ancient and modern com- 
putation, readily to each other: for he could 
with ease, after a little recollection, give you 
any ancient date, according to the years, 
months, and days, of modern reckoning. 

But the most distinguishing excellence of 
Mr. T.’s memory lay in biography. It had 
been the busittess of a long, and uncommonly 
studious life, to collect the dates of the births, 
marriages, and deaths, of all the persons men- 
tioned in history, or who had fallea under his 
notice; of all his brethren in the Ministry ; his 
neighbors, hearers, friends; of ecclesiastical 
men, in all their offices and henors ; of au- 
thors and literary men; and in fine, of all persons 
with respect to whom, by the help of books, 
monuments, grave-stenes, or oral commanica- 
tion} a date could be known. If the writer of 
this acconnt were to speak what he firmly be- 
leves, as to the number of those records, he 
would probably appear to his readers so very 











credulous, and the sum weuld appear so very 





extravagant, es hardly to deserve a hearing. 
And yet he speaks with seriousness and full | 
conviction, wheo he avers, that he believes these 
entries to amount to many tens of thousands : 
and he is oold and confident when lre perempto- 
rily maintains his belief, that of all these Mr. | 
T. never forget one: 
name, fact, and date, which he had ever read | 
or heard of, ready at hand, to be produced at, 
any moment, with an exactness which was ne- | 


j 


ver known to fail him. 
Of Mr. Threikeld’s passion for studies | 
of this nature, the writer can mention many | 
instances, from his own knowledge. Mr. | 
Threlkeld once wrote to him, informing him, | 
that in a certain bookseller’s catalogue, at) 
Manchester, was an inestimable book, of 
which the title was, ** Godwinus Franciscus | 
de Presulibus Angle, &c.”’ and desiring him | 
to examine the book, and if it were, (as far as | 
he recellects) the Cambridge edition, of such a | 
year, to secure the precicus treasure immedi- | 
ately;—He went down directly, and found that | 
it was the very book, of the very edition, and | 
date, which his friend had described ; he paid | 
for it, and broughtit home. He then wrote | 
word te Mr. T. that he was in posessson of 
this rich jewel. Soon afterwards Mr. T. came | 
to his house, and upen seeing the book, literal- | 
ly embraced it, with a rapture almost equal to | 
that with which a father would have received | 
an only son returning from the East Indies. He | 
took it up into his chamber at night, and could | 
with great difficulty be prevailed on not to carry 
itin his arms to Rochdale, twelve miles the | 
nextday. For how could he bear to be separa- 
ted from it, till the slow-paced unieeling carri- | 
er might think fit to bring it? A lover could | 
hardly be more attached to the object of his af- 
fections. And this book, Mr. T. says, was a 
frequent and favorite companion, and friend, to 
his death. 
This torn for biographical research naturally 
opened the way to that study of Heraldry, in 
which probably no man living was half so well | 
conversant as Mr. ‘T. He could at once trace | 
every distinguished family in Great Britain, of | 
which he had ever read or heard (and it was | 
the favorite business of many, many years, to} 
read and to hear all that was possible concer- | 
ning them); he could go through all the suc- 
cessions from father to son, or though collate-| 
ral lines, and trace with perfect accuracy the 
births, marriages, extraordinary events, and | 
deaths, of al] the names in succession. He| 
could do this, through all the Episcopal Sees, | 
and all the gradations of ecclesiastical order, | 
from their first erection. He could psss through | 


and that he had every} 


all noble families of every degree, and through | 


all inferior titles, down to the lowest names of | 


which there are any records. 

Mr. T.’s extreme curiosity to know these 
circumstances, of birth, marriage, death, &c, 
respecting any person of his acquaintance, or 
of whom he had but slightly heard. appeared 
to some to be almost trifling. The writer of 
this seldom received a letter from his friend, 


which did not contain enquiries of this kind, urg- | 


ed in a manner which seemed to show, that they 
were regarded by him as of great moment; 


| 
| 
! 
| 


or at least. as affurding to him peculiar gratifi- | 


cation. 


The memory of Mr. T- had however its pe- | 


culiarities. 
ion. 
all subjects, and in all directions. 
it was, it did 


It had its distinguishing line of ac- 


Amazing as 


it was noi universally tenacious, upon | 


notenable him, or at least his| 


taste did not incline him, to quote you a long | 


yassage of fine puetry, or of splendid eloquence. 
de did not commit his own Sermons to his me- 
mory, and repeat them without book. 
he was aot at all distinguished. 


I |. : ; , 
lis ews — | struggling to throw off the burden, of old-fash- | its object, but has caused immense evil.’ 


itions were laboured and accurate in a su- | 


perior degree . 


and therefore a long time must | 


have been employed upen them: and they were | 


written with singular neatness. But they were 


read with as constant an application of the eye 
to the page, as thuse employ, whose memory 
is more treacherous. 

But the noblest excellence of the mind of 


this venerable man remains yet to be mentioned. 


His humility was perhaps almost as extraordi- | 


nary as his memory. No man alive was less 
proud of what he possessed, less conscivus of 
possessing it, or leas assuming on account of it. 
His modesty was uncommonly great. It was 
retiring diffidence. 


It was the feeling of the| 


sensitive plant: it shrunk even from the frown | 


of an infant. 
almost said, helpless, as achild. ‘Taken out of 
his study; he was from home, dependent upon 
others, aud almost unable to do any thing for 
himself. The shortness of his sight added to 
this disposition of his mind. He could not ride | 
on horseback, for he could not see the ground. 


for the turnings of the streets mocked his pow- 
erof vision. We may add that his manner of 
speaking appeared tu asiranger rather formal 
and uncouth. He had by dint of great assidui- 
ty overcome, or lessened, a natura] defect of 
utterance; and this had produced an effect, 
which at first appeared as mouthing. It seem- 
sd forced, and not quite ‘natural. To this we 


He was indeed harmless—] had | 





may add, that his delivery in the pulpit was ve- | 


ry slow ; and though sufficient labour was em- 
ployed upon it, and though the emphasis was 
strong, and in general just, yet it was not calcu- 
lated to produce a strong animating effect. The 
reason was satisfisd, but the heart was not 
warmed. For these reasons, Mr- ‘IT. was not 
a popular preacher. He was esteemed by the 
judicious ; with respect to whom, the peculiari- 
ties of manner soon disappeared, and they saw 
and heard only the humble, pious, and amiable 
Christian. But he was not in an equal degree 
valued by the ignorant, or by the common hear- 
er. Among them, his light shone in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehended it not. 


The writer has ofien endeavoured to trace, if 
he could, the manner in which his friend joined 
together those dates and facts, which were de- 
posited in such amazing number and order in 
his memory. Mr. T. told him that he classed 
them together by the year, and referred every 
new entry to that which lay nearest to it. 
He endeavoured to explain himself by saying, 
‘The year you have just mentioned waz 1631. 
In that year Mr. Philip Heory was born. | 
have therefore laid up that name along with 
his ; and they are now so associated together, 
that whilst I retain the one, I shall not forget 


the otker.”’ 


It has often been the object of the writer of | be more reverenced, and its action more prompt, 
this account, to urge his friend Mr. T. to ry decisive, and true to ite aim—that the interests 


those wonderful powers which he possessed, 
to some public and lasting benefit. But the 
modesty of this good man rendered every such 
attempt abortive, And all these treasures 
have died with him. : 

A mind cuntinually active seemed, at a ra- 
ther early period, to have brought on a pre- 
mature old age; snd soon afterwards, to have 
nearly worn out the earthen vessel in which it 
was placed. Disorders of a distressing kind 
had long given him considerable’ pain and in- 
convenience. At length, he was seized with 
a slight paralytic stroke, which, though short 
in its continvence, left a very perceptible de- 
gree of weakness and decay behind it. This 
was, after a pretty long interval, followed by 
another attack, which in three weeks termina- 
ted his mortal life. He died without pain or 
struggle, placid and calm to the last, and with 
his astonishing powers of memory apparent- 
ly unimpaired to the last moment. 
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INFLUENCE OF KNOWLEDGE UPON CREEDS. 
The diffusion and increase of intelligence 
changes opinion. As truth advances dogmas 
fali to the ground. The progress of religious 
kuowledge shortens the creeds of Christendom. 
In a comparatively unenlightened age what 
little, men koow, they imagine to be the whole 
of truth, and put it down, apscch, in their sys- 
tems and schemes of doctrine,—as new paths of 
exploration are opened, and they advance in 
those already entered upon, new aspects are 
presented of old truths, and later observations 
rectify first impressions. The relations of 
every truth to all other traths are inexhaustible, | 
and as each relation is evolved, the definition | 


of the truth roeds to be enlarged or amended. ‘his argument, is the interpretation be gives to 
Very few propositions, expressive of moral or | Genesis ix.6. He maintains, and surely the 
. | ° 
religious ideas, framed in one age of the world, | context, or subject matter, of the passage, 
can stand ihe test of the larger knowledge of a | strongly corroborates the pesition that its import 
subsequent age. to thus—‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s bleod, For 
This is especially the case in religion, whose | meat, orn Foon, by man shall his blood be shed.’ 
| objects are infinite and held together by rela- | ‘This essay ought we think to be put into gen- 
Language is utterly | eral circulation by being published as a tract. 


tions infinite in number. 
incapable of comprehending them. 


of all creeds. They are the views the mind 
takes of the objects of faith, at a particular | 
stage of its progress. If the mind becomes sta- 
tionary at that point, they will answer for to- 
morrow as well as for to-day. But if the mind | 
pursues its progress, those very objects, if seen 
at all to-morrow, like the bearings of a coast to | 
the voyager, will present a totally different as- | 
pect, both absolutely and relatively. This is 
well known by the reflecting and sagacious ad- 
vocates of creeds; hence their opposition to en- } 
quiry, ard all new views. But in spite of their 
resistance, the general intelligence of mankind | 
is progressive, and the result is that article after 
article drops away from the old creed, or new, 
and at the time of its construction unthoughtof, | 
interpretations are forced upon them. 
This is the fate of all dectrines which are | 
derived from the judgments of man, and rest | 
upon terms of human authority and invention. | 
While they perish and crumble beneath the 





| wear, and are prostrated by the breath, of time, 


the great elemental doctrines,—the one enunci- 
ated by God himself in the ancient dispensation, | 
that He is One, and the other revealed through 
His Worp, ion the Neéw, that He is Our 
FaTuer, rise ever higher and clearer to view. | 
if Christians would but be content to have 
these, and these alone, constitute their creeds, 
what a blessing it would be to the world! and | 
how soon would the world and the Church be- | 


come one! 

While men are outgrowing their old creeds, 
dropping their doctrines and distinctions one 
after another, or explaining them away, there 
is, and it is perfectly natural, ever, for the time 
being, a disposition to adopt new ones. The 
topics and questions which happen to engross 
the age get canonized. They are inserted into 
the creed. They become the creed of the day, 
and are maintained with the same zeal and in- 
tolerance as their superannuated associated arti- 
cles were before them. Disputation, and doubt 
are permitted to take any liberties whatever 


This is the | 
essential folly, and the unavoidably fatal defect | tion is the appearance of an elaborate and very 


' or lessened the proportion of them to the popu- 


jbe despised. 


of social order would be promoted—that the 
persons of men would be more safe from injury, 
and the security of life increased, were capital 
punishments entirely abandoned by the govern- 
ment.’ Of the correctness of this opinion we are 
solicitous to persuade our fellow citizens. 
There are auspicious indications that it is get- 
ting to be prevalent. 

His Excellency, Governor Briggs, has ad- 
vanced the cause of reform by the recommenda- 
tion, in his message, of the abolition of the 
death penalty for all crimes but murder, and 
the graduation of that crime, attaching capital 
punishment only to murder in the First degree. 
This recommendation has been met, in a favora- 
ble spirit by the legislature—and we particular- 
ly rejoice to perceive that some of the Orthodox 
papers even accede to it—on the ground, as 
they state, that while it abolishes the penalty 
for some crimes, it wil] perpetuate it as agener- 
al principle. 

The newspaper, devoted to this cause in this 
city,. and conducted by our friend Charles 
Spear, ‘ The Prisoner’s friend’ is exerting a 
good influence, particularly since tt changed its 
name. Its efficacy upon public opinioa will be 
precisely in proportion to the moderation of its 
tone, and its avoidance of extreme ground. 

In some recent numbers of the * Christian 
World’ there has appeared an article from the 
pen of Joun Wuite Browne, Esg., which 
strikes us as promising to produce a greater 
effect, in this cause, than almost any thing we 
have yetseen. He treats the subject with the 
earnestness of a philanthropist, but also, with 
the acumen ef a lawyer ; and it-will be difficult 
to refute him. ‘The most important point, in 





The last favorable indication we shal] men- 


able article on the subject, and to the same 
effect, in the North American Review. It is 
from the pen of Rev. Edward B. Hall of 
Providence, and we are glad to find that it is 
circulating ina pamphlet form. These remarks 
cannot be better brought to a close than by the 
fullowing quotations from it. 


‘ If the facts already cited are facts, the death | 
of the murderer has not prevented other murders, 


lation. The proportion has been largest where | 
the ax and the halter have been busiest. Of; 
any crime less than murder, this is acknowledg- 
ed, and the acknowledgment is material. The 
whole civilized world confess, and make proc- 
lamation now, that the punishment of death is | 
not favorable, but pernicious, in a multitude of | 
offences once capital. Js not the influence the 
same in all offences' Wespeak of the exam- 
le. There it is, be the offence large or small. 
here is death ; and in some countries, death 
has been a moral certainty for the offender. 
Yet in its very face, offenders have braved it, 
and beneath the very gallows have so terribly 
multiplied, that the collected wisdom of Eng- 
land and France has cried out against it, de- 
manding a change. The change has been 
made. One hundred and fifty capital crimes 
have been expunged from the English code ; a | 
motion was made in Parliament in 1833 to ex- | 
punge all that remain excepting murder, aod 
failed by only one vote; in 1840, another mo 
tion was made for a total abolition of the death- | 
penalty, and was sustained by ninety-three | 
members. Nearly all men admit, both there | 
and here, that murder alone should be punished | 
with death, and against even that there is a/| 
power rising everywhere which has ceased to | 
Whence this great revolution! | 
Not least, if not most, from that very fact on | 
which the retainers of capital punishment now | 
plant their foot,—example. The example is | 
‘against them. Death on the seaffold has not | 
prevented, but provoked crime. The sight of | 
the gallows, with victim upon victim, has pro- | 
duced levity, licentiousness, and a frightful in- | 
crease of iniquity. And if it has produced, or 
not prevented, minor offences, will it prevent 
_gréatert Will the same spectacle, or the same 
| penalty, which fails to deter from crimes that 
lare cool and deliberate, prevent those which 
| proceed from the most vehement and reckless 
| passions, the malice, wrath, jealously, and 
}drunkenness of man! On criminals themselves 
| we know the effect. All conversant with them 





Mr. 


with the old doctrines, bat must never touch i 
tell us it tends to make them worse. 


~ part ayn iews —— eae ~s ” | Wakefield and Mrs. Fry, both so familiar with 
five points of Calvinism, but excommunication | Newgate, declare that their opinions were there 
is the inevitable and instant fate of him who! changed from a favorable to a wholly unfavora- 


does not subscribe with minute precision to | ble conviction as to the efficacy of public exe- 
. i " Vv a 

some new dogma upon which the bigotry of Cations. Phe closest observers have ex pressed 

a similar opinion as to the effect on the whole 


the day is concentrated. Individuals every ‘community. And we feel authorized in saying, 
where are breaking through the net-work, and that capital punishment has not only failed of 





iuned Orthodoxy. 
permitted, without rebuke or reproach, to dis- 


credit, refute, and reject what have heretofore | 


been regarded as the fundamentals of the faith, 
but woe be to him who questions the freshly 
registered articles of the creed ! 

The ‘Christian Union’ or combination of 
Orthodox sects have inscribed among their fun- 
damentals the ‘divine ordination and authority 
of the Christian ministry.” The entire Orthodox 
press is, at this moment, insisting upon the ‘ di- 
vine obligation of the death-penalty,’ ‘And the 
‘ resurrection of the identiéal material bodies’ 
of all mankind. These are the articles added 
to the creed of Orthodoxy by the present age ; 
in the next they will be laid on the shelf, to re- 
pose by the side of the Prmity and Calvinism, 
while sume notions, now unthought of, \vill suc- 


He could not find his way through a large town, | ceed to their places, have their day, and \ turn) 


be forgotten. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


This subject is arresting the attention of the 
public, in all parts of the country, to an extra- 
ordinary extent. The circumstance that the 
Calvinists, of all sorts and under al] their vari- 
ous sectarian names, with absolute unanimity, 
and an earnestness most remarkable, are every 
where advocating the death-penalty, is calcula- 
ted to lead all persons of liberal sentiments, at 
least to give the subject a fair hearing. .We 
have before expressed our long cherished and 
deep conviction that the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment is desirable. We do not allow our- 
selves in an impatient zeal in this, or any sub- 
ject. We entirely respect the feelinge of those 
who differ from us. Neither are we disposed 
to argue the subject, on scriptural or abstract 
grounds. Discussions eonducted on those 
grounds are particularly liable to error, and too 
often lead to a dogmatic, arrogant, and denun- 
ciatory spirit. Our ground, or rather that 
which we prefer to oceupy, in all that we may 
do to influence the opition of others, is that of 


expediency. We believe that the spirit of ha- 


manity would be strengthened in society—that 
the power of violent passions would be reduced 
among men—that the authority of law would 


Divines and Professors are | 


‘The mind revolts, the heart grows sick, at 
| the thought of the vast numbers of innocent be- 
| ings who have been immolated on this shrine of 
| assumed necessity. So many are known to have 
| thus perished with all the advantage of able and 
|humane detenders, and without any malice, 
| that, when we attempt to add the unknown and 
| probable, it seems impossible to do less than 
| say with Lafayette,—‘ | shall ask for the abo- 
| lition of the penalty of death, until I have the 
infallibility of human judgment demonstrated to 
| me.’ 
| England is a land of freedom and law. One 
lof her best sons, and one competent to judge, 
| Sir James Mackintosh, showed by careful re- 
lturns, that, when capital punishments were 
| very frequent in England, * the average had for 
| many years been at the rate uf one person exe- 
| cuted every three years, whose innocence had 
been afterward satisfactorily established.’ A 
commitiee who have since followed up the in- 
quiry there have found more than a hundred, a 
late account says, a hundred and fifty cases. 
Dymond tells us, that at one assizes not less 
than six persons were hanged, who.were after- 
wards found to be innocent. Smollett, in his 
bistory of England, says,—* Rape and murder 
were perpetrated upon an unfortunate woman 
in the neighborhood of London, and an innocent 
man suffered death for this complicated outrage, 
while the real criminals assisted at his execu- 
tion, heard him appeal to Heaven for his inno- 
ceiice, and in the character of friends embraced 
him while he stood on the brink of eternity.’ 
In Dublin, 1728, a surgeon of note was found 
alone in the house with his maid-servant who 
had been just murdered, and he himself was 
bloody, he was tried and convicted, protested 
his euitire innocence, but was executed ; a few 
years after, the actual murderer confessed to a 
priest, that be had entered the surgeon’s house 
for robbery, when no one but the girl was there, 
and being stopped by her as the gentleman re- 
turned, killed her and fled. Mrs. Child, in her 
Letters from New York, gives the particulars 
of two cases of s‘rong circumstantial evidence, 
one in New York, and one in Missouri, where 
the innocence of the aceused appeared fully af- 
ter they were hung. The case of Dr. Hamil- 
ton in Kentucky, sonie twenty-five years ago, 
made a deep impression. Dr. Sanderson was 
found murdered in a cr.ss-road, with Dr. Ham- 
ilton’s pistols lying by him. The latter, of 
course, was arrested and tried: he made bis 
own defence, and showed that he could not 
have been such a fool as to take that mode and 
place ef killing a friend, and leave his pistols to 
betray him ; but it availed not ; he Was execut- 
ed, and in three mouths, two robbers confessed 
on the gallows that they first stole Dr. Hamil- 











ton’s pistols, and then committed the deed. 


In a speech at Exeter Hall, 1832, Mr. O’Con- 
nell says :—‘ I myself defended three brothers 
of the name of Cremming, within the last ten 
ears. They were all indicted for murder. 

sat at my window as they passed by, after 
sentence of death had been pronounced. Their 
mother was there, and she, armed with the 
strength of affection, broke through the guard. 
I saw her clasp her eldest son, who was but 
twenty-two years of age; I saw her hang on 
her second, who was not twenty; I saw her 
faint when she clung to the neck of her 
youngest boy, who was but eighteen; and I 
ask what recompense could be made for such 
agony! They were executed ,—and—they were 
tmnocent.’ 

There are no words for such facts. They 
are unutterably awful, and should make the 
whole civilized world pause. One only knows 
how many they are.’ , 





STATE OF DOCTRINE AMONG THE UNIVER- 
SALISTS. 

Several years since a secession took place 
from the Universalist denomination, ander the 
name of Restorationists. As the professed 
point at issue was that of future retribution 
maintained by the Restorationists, and from the 
very great earnestness and excitement between 
the parties, the public derived the impression 
that all who remained with the Universalists, 
as distinguished from the Restorationists, re- 
jected the belief of a retribution beyond the 
grave altogether. Within the last two or three 
yoare, many of the most accredited authorities 
among the Universalists have avowed and urged 
the doctrine of a righteous retribution beyond 
the grave. We naturally regarded this fact as 
an evidence of progress and change since the 
date of the Restorationist succession, and con- 
gratulated ourselves and them, in view of it. 
in the last ‘ Trumpet’ there is an instructive 
editorial article, written in an excellent spirit, 
on this subject, in which we are informed that 
many who held the doctrine of the Restoration- 
ists, did not withdraw with them, but remained 
with the Universalist denomination. What we 
have regarded as evidence of progress, is, it 
thus appears, evidence only of a more open 
and unequivocal avowal of sentiments always 
entertained. While we make this correction 
we still are confident in the belief that among 
Universalists there is as much progress in truth 
as in any other denomination. 

Since putting the above in type we have re- 
ceived the following communication: 

For the Register. 
THE UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATION. 


The writer of this confesses, that he is great- 
ly surprised at the declaration of the Editor of 
the ‘Trumpet,’ that ‘we know of no general 
change of opinions having taken place among | 
Universalisis on the subject of retribution,’ if | 
the language is to be taken in the most absolute 
and unqualified sense. And equally surprised is 
he to find so well-informed and attentive an ob- 
server of what is going on in the world, as 
Rev. 8. R. Smith, of Buffalo, N. Y., laboring 
to give the same impression. He can account 
for it only by supposing, that both these gen- 
tlemen have not turned their attention so much 
in this direction, as is necessary to afull appre- 
hension of the actual! state of things. 

But be this as it may. of one thing the author 
of this is certain, and that is, if there has not | 








| 


been a ‘general change,’ there has been a very) 
great relative change, among the ministry es- 
pecially, upon this subject. He has had the 
means and opportunity of knowing as well how 
matters have been for more than a dozen years, 
and how they now are, in respect to the preva- 
lent views in the Universalist denomination, 


' 


concerning retribution, especially in the New 
England States, and particularly among the min- 
istry, a8 any one could desire; and he hesitates 
not to affirm, most distinctly and emphatically, 
that a great change has taken place in this de- 
nomination, in respect to retribution, and for | 
the better, as he thinks, particularly among the | 
ministry, within the last ten years, aod that | 
there has been and now is a constant and rapid | 
approximation toward the Unitarians, in sever- 
al respects. In proof of this, ] will state a few 
facts, which no well-informed person will at- | 
tempt to contradict. 





Ten years ago, there were hardly so many 
clergymen connected with the Universalist de-| 
nomination, in all New England, who were! 
known to hold, that man’s future condition 
would be at all affected by their present con- 
duct. The only man of any distinction, who 
stood out openly for future retribution, connec- 
ed with the denomination in this Common- 
wealth was Rev. Lemuel Willis, then of Salem. | 
If others entertained this view, a most studied | 
silence was mainiained in relation to it, as it 
was somewhat hazardous to take decisive 
ground upon this subject at that time. But it 
is believed, that very few indeed, held this doc- 
trine in any form, even asa remote probability, 
if indeed it was admitted as a possibility. 

But what is the state of the case now!— 
Throughout New England, and particularly in 
this Commonwealth, an entire revolution has 
taken place. We cannot affirm so positivly 
concerning the remote parts of New England, 
but in relaiion to Massachusetts, the number 
who will now take this ground, that man’s /u- 
ture condition will not be at all affected by his 
present conduct, is about as small as that in fa- 
vor of future retribution, ten years ago. This 
we affirm to be the case among the ministry of 
this denomination, and a rapid change 1s going 
on among the mass of their congregations, in 
the same direction. The belief that the futare 
condition of men will not be affected by their 
present conduct, is now mostly confined to the 
older men in the ministry, and this is true of 
the congregations, to a very greatextent. In- 
deed wedo not know a young man in their 
ministry, of any tolerable attainments, who 
denies the doctrine of the connection of man’s 
present conduct and his future condition. In 
this respect, if such are the facts, is not the de- 
nomination, as such, advancing towards Unita- 
rians? 

But this is not the only, nor the most impor- 
tant change that has taken place in this sect, 
within the last ten years. An entire change 
has come over the general tone and spirit of its 
pulpit performances. Sermons of the charac- 
ter which generally distinguished their preach- 
ing at that period, would now be highly offen- 
sive to mest of their established congregations. 
Occasionally we may hear a discourse of the 
old school, from some wandering preacher and 
in some remote corner of the land; but seldom 
is anything of the kind heard in their establish- 
ed churches, even approximating to it. If any 
such performance should be inflicted upon one 
of them, in the morning, by some stranger, if 


ithe more free interchange of civilities which be- 
| gins to be more generally practiced, among the 


| absolutely demanded as a matier of imperious 


ternoon, he would find a wonderful falling off in 
his audience. 

The truth is, at the present time, a tone of 
serious earnestness marks and pervades the per- 
formances of the pulpit in the Universalist de- 
nomination, which might have been looked for 
in vain, ten years ago. Instead of there being 
a mere ringing of changes upon the doctrine of 
universal salvation, or a mere declamation about 
the errors and sins of other denominations, oF 
the horrors of endless punishment, their ten- 
dency and aim is more to enlighten, instruct 
and elevate their hearers. -Attention is mani- 
festly directed more to the promotion of piety 
and goodness, and the reformation of the people. 
pointing out the way of salvation and showing 
men how to attain salvation, than to proving 
that all men will get to heaven, somehow or 
other, at last. Although some may think there 
is still room generally, for improvement in this 
respect, and some instances may be pointed out, 
which are exceptions to this statement, still so 
great has been the change already effected, and 
such the tendeneies of things among them, that 
a reasonable ground of hope is afforded, that 
the day is not far distant, when the most evan- 
gelical tone and spirit will universally pervade 
their pulpit performances. 

Beside this, ten years ago, there was a gen- 
eral neglect and disregard of the ordinances of 
religion, and there were hardly so many 
churches in the whole denomination. The same 
was true in relation to Sabbath Schools. In 
fact, there was a decided feeling of hustility to 
all these things inthe minds of a very large 
proportion of the members of their congrega- 
tions. They were generally spoken of in terms 
dislike and disapprobation, if not of contempt 
and ridicule. 

But what is the state of the case, in reference 
to these matters now! The entire current of 
thought and feeling is changed. In almost all 
their established societies, a church and Sab- 
bath School is established, the ordinances of re- 
ligion regularly administered, and the social 
conference meeting held weekly, in which lay- 
men speak and pray. Among their Sabbath 
Schools may be found some of the best arrang- 
ed and conducted schools in the land. 


In view of these facts, it seems to the author 
of this, that the article in the *Trumpet,’ to 
which we have allusion, is calculated to make a 
wrong impression concerning the state of things 
at the present time, or what it has been in 
times past, and that to the discredit of the de- 
nomination. I[tappears to the mind of one at 
least, that so far from attempting to conceal the 
fact, that a great change has taken place in the 
Universalist denomination, and is now going on, 
its friends should be proud to acknowledge it.— 
{f they are really making progress, it is very 
much to theircredit, and a harbinger of their 
future success. It goes to show that there is a 
great activity of mind in their midst, great free- | 
dom of thought, and that they are no slaves to 
creeds or the sentiments of the fathers of the 
sect. It goes to prove also, that there is great | 
fidelity to individual convictions, that individual 
integrity is fully maintained and practically ex- 
ercised. 

In view of these facts, we also think the! 
friends of enlarged and liberal views in theolo- 
gy, have great reason for rejoicing, and that 





Se 


| 
different classes into which the friends of re- 
ligious freedom and enlarged and liberal the- 
ology, are divided, is not only warranted, but 


duty. 
Jan. 31. 1846. 
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PEACE CONVENTION AT PROVIDENCE. 


The following account of this Convention, 
briefly noticed by us in the last Register, came 
too late for insertion at that time. 


For the Register. 


It would be impossible in the short limits of 
a sheet like this, to give you any detailed ac- 
count of the discussions. They have been ani- 
mated and sometimes thrilling. The audience 
has been Jarge, and apparently deeply interest- 
ed. Three sessions were held during yester- 
day, and three more are to be held to-day. 
The success of yesterday’s proceedings has 
given fresh zeal to those who are active in this 
cause. Let such meetings as these have been, 
be held over our country, and the world would 
be revolutionized in regard to peace and war. 
Nor could anything be more serviceable to the 
cause of humanity and the extension of the re- 
deeming spirit of Christianity. 
I may mention among others who attracted 
special interest and attention, Rev. Mr. Thomas 
of your city, Mr. Burritt of Worcester, Prof. 
Brooks and Mr. Leach, who related some chap- 
ters of his own experience in the horrors of 
war. I have scarcely begun to mention the 
speakers, who participated in the debates, and 
added to the interest of the convention. 
Amasa Walker, Esq., gave a very interesting 
account of the interview of the deputation of the 
peace society with the King of the French, at 
which he was present. Rev. Mr. Smith and 
Rev. Mr. Davis of Michigan, and Rev. Mr. 
Burton of Boston, were also among those who 
addressed the Convention. 

Yours, 3. 7. 
A correspondent writes as follows, in refer- 
ence to the occasion. We trust the convention, 
with other influences at work in this holy cause 
will produce an effect, as wide as the nation. 


For the Register. 


Me. Epiror,—We are surprised to see our 
humble Peace Convention called a National 
Convention in your paper and some others. It 
was far from our intention to invite the nation, 
and but a small minority of its people were 
present. The Board of our State Society, 
some time ago, thought it best to ask those of 
the friends of Peace who might be disposed to 
come, to hold an easy meeting here and a free 
discussion on the whole question of war, with- 
out reference to anything local, political or na- 
tional Of course the pressing Oregon question 
came in for some remarks and illustrations, but 
only in the best temper. The meetings were 
very full, very animated, very decided in tone 
and kind in spirit, and left a guod impression, I 
believe, on all minds. Nota single Orthodox 
minister, and I think no Orthodox layman of 
this place, opened his lips, though some were 
present. ‘There are reasons for this, of which 





more perhaps hereafter. I only wished now 
to reduce the dimensions of the call and the re- 





he was expected to occupy the pulpit in the af- 


sult, within reasonable limits. 


E. B. H. of his power, and, when compared with the 


For the Register. * 


T0 THE BENEVOLENT—UNITARIAN BOOKS 
FOR CONNECTICUT. 


The time was when the principles of liberal 
and rational Christianity required strong de- 
fenders and advocates even in our city. But 
now the religion of reason and of love has gain- 
ed such strength and influence, that its leaven 
has been diffueed through our whole commu- 
nity, modifying the doctrines of all the sects, 
and tending to establish a conviction of the har- 
mony of reason, nature and revelation. But 
while this change has been going on here, the 
views of people in other sections of the country 
have, by no means, remained stationary. The 
religion which was ayainst nature and common 
sense, has ceased to be accepted by calm, delib- 
erate, thoughtful minds, and only receives the 
assent of the yorng, fresh and natural in sea- 
sons of unnatural, unhealthy and violent excite- 
ment of the feelings when reason and thought 
are, for the time confused and overpowered.— 
This is the case in all parts of New England 
at Jeast; and the endeavor to inculcate a relig- 
ion opposed to nature and common sense, is 
pronounced to be ‘all up-hil! work;? and the 
churches are forsaken in which such unnatural 
and irrational theology is taught; and it is de- 
clared that ‘all pulpits not based on nature and 
reason, must fall.’ In all the little towns of 
New England, thinking and deliberate men 
have for many years given up all connection 
with the church. I have found this particu- 
larly the case in Connecticut. And it is such that 
receive eagerly the natural] and liberal views of 
Christianity offered them by Unitarianism, and 
go miles to hear such views preached. As 
there is as yet but one Unitarian society in cen- 
tral Connecticut though that is increasing very 
rapidly; it follows that those living far distant 
from its church cannot regularly hear preaching. 
Pleasant days, however, I have seen there, 
people from five or six different towns, in all of 
which, as well as in other towns, are the germs 
of new societies of our own denomination ready 
to spring up to a luxuriant growth. They have 
utterly outgrown the religion of Calvin, and 
demand something better. They are ripe for 
Unitarianism, and tiil pulpits can be established 
te preach a religion of reason and love, 1 am 
very desirous of forming a library for young and 
old, of Unitarian works that may be circulated 
through the towns adjacent to the Central So- 
ciety. I therefore make this appeal as one 
who has labored gost earnestly in every way 
to incaleate their divine life, spirit and doctrines 
of reason and of love, and call upon those in- 
terested in the cause of the success of the Gos- 
pel, to assist me by any contributions, however 
small of books or money in the establishment of 
suth a library. Perhaps some have duplicates 
of the following books which they would spare 
to this object. 

Mrs. Howitt’s Tales for children. Miss 
Martineau’sdo. Channing’s works. Dewey’s 
Discourses. Combe’s Constitution of Man, &c. 
Spurzheim on Fducation, &c. Margaret.— 











Mrs. Dana’s Letters. Norton’s Works.— 
Tracts, bound. The Religious Magazine, 
bound. Peabody’s Discourses. Jotham An- 


derson, by H. Ware, Jr. Fox’s Sermons, &c. 

All books for Central Connecticut may be 
left at Crosby & Nichols’s, 118 Washington 
Street. ‘ 





For the Register. 


DOES ORTHODOXY ASSUME THAT THE GOD- 
HEAD DIED! 


Mr. Epriror,—In a late number of the Reg- 
ister, you gave a specimen of ‘ Calvinism re- 
volting to Orthodory,’ closing in these words, 
from the New York Observer. ‘ When a writer 
comes before the public with the unqualified dec- 
laration that the Godhead died on Calvary, the 
simple hearted Christian is pained, while infidel- 
ity rejoices in the avowal.’ Saint Paul says to 
the Romans, ‘ The invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead.’ J have quoted 
this verse simply to show what Paul means by 
the term Godhead, as applied to the supremacy 
of the only living and true God. I havean im- 
pression that many, from an early acquaintance 
with the Westminster Catechism, suppose that 
the term Godhead, has a different meaning from 
the simple appellation God, as designating the 
Divine Being. I have frequently found in my 
experience with ‘simple hearted Christians,’ 
that they had an idea, that the word, Godhead, 
included the doctrine of the Trinity, and that 
it was the strongest argument in favor of that 
doctrine contained in the Bible. The simple 
hearted Christian is pained, however Orthodox 
he may be, at the idea, that the Godhead diea 
on Calvary ; because the unsophisticated Chris- 
tian, in his heart, believes Jesus Christ to be a 
distinct, and different being from God. But to 
my purpose, which is toadduce testimony from 
the writings of the Rev. William Hamilton, 
* on the exveeding sinfulness of sin,’ published 
in the ‘Christian Offering, Boston, 1844,’ which 
are as revolting to the Christian whose heart is 
imbued with the love of God, for the gift of his 
Son, to die for sinners, as the ‘ tame prose, 
naked statement, that the Godhead died on Cal- 
vary,” is to the writer in the New York Observ- 
er; and still] presume, it is good, accredited 
Orthodoxy, in the vicinity where it was pub- 
lished, and the circles for which it was intended. 
Here is the extract,—‘ The annihilation of tne 
material universe, with all its enormous load of 
worlds, the never-ending wretchedness and ruin 
of all the guilty inhabitants, which it contains, 
sad and disastrous as such catastrophes may 
appear, shrink into insignificance and are less 
than nothing, when compared with the incarna- 
tion, the suffering and dying agonies of Imman- 
uel!. They only are creatures, but he is the 
ever-blessed and all-glorious Creator. Mighty 
and immense as they seem, their dimensions are 
limited, and their magnitude and value can easi- 
ly be told by him, who, by his intelligence plan- 
ned, by his power produced, and by his unre- 
mitting energy pervades, sustains and regulates 
the whole. But what bounds can we assign to 
his majesty and grandeur, or what mind can 
comprehend the perfections and glories of him, 
who speaks and it is done ; who commands and 
all things stand fast; who formed creation by 
a word, and, were it this day dissolved, could 
in a moment, and with ease replace it; who is 
able to do again what he has already done, and 
to outdo all that he has yet performed !—for he 
is not only mighty, but almighty ; not only suf- 
ficent, but a!l-sufficient; and all that he has 
hitherto accomplished so far from being the 
measure of his might, is but a mere specimen 

















real amount of his wisdom and his strength, is 


no more than a drop in the ocean, or a grain to 
the globe. It is in his death accordingly, and 


there only, where we see, in its full extent and 
in all its matchless horrors, the exceeding sin- 


fulness of sin.’ If this is not the Godhead men- 

“ened by Paul, language has a very uncertain 

meaning ; whether it be poetry or Orthodox 

S895 | leave for the advocates of the Supreme 
'tY-of Jesus Christ to determine, 


Canton, 1849, A Supscriper. 
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For the Register. 
ORDINATION OF MR. Moons AT DEERFIELD. 

This is the fourth time that sate i 
this ancient town has been tal ese to win 
in the solemn services of Ordination since the 
Rev. Dr, Willard was compelled by loss of 
sight to relinquish the Pastoral Charge. The 
solemnity of the occasion was much increased 
by the memory of death’s doings in the years 
past, and touching allusions were made in the 
hymns sung, to the frequent dissolution of the 
pastoral connexion,-by which this people have 
been afflicted. 

The order of exercises was as follows :— 
Introductory Prayer by Rev. Mr. Nute of Pe- 
tersham. Selections from the Scriptures by 
Rev. Mr. Brown, late of Brattleborough, Vt. 
Sermon by Rev. J. F. Clarke of Boston. Or- 
daining Prayer by Rev. Dr. Willard. Charge 
bv Rev. Chas. Robinson of Medfield. Right 
siand of Fellowship by Rev. Mr. Smith of 
Groton. Address to the Society by Rev. Mr. 
Huntington of Boston. Concluding Prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Nightingale of Springfield. Bene- 
diction by the Pastor. 

The sermon from 2 Cor. v. 17-20, was a plain 
and forcible statement of Mr. Clarke’s views 
respecting the Christian doctrine of regenera- 
tion. 

He first defined the objeets of the Christian 
ministry ; not to teach philosophy, or to en- 
force the practice of morality merely ; not to 
amuse or to entertain his people, but to preach 
reconciliation through Christ. 

He then described the work of the Gospel, 
which is to produce an entire and radical change 
in the hopes, aspirations, and convictions of 
the individual soul. 

There is one great division which separates 
homan souls; those who love God better than 
any thing else, and those who love sumethi-.g 
else better than God. We are all moving 
towards God or not; if not, then we must 
turn about. , 

We are not born with the spirit of obedi- 
ence ; therefore a change is necessary, a vol- 
untary change. 

He then proceeded to show the insufficiency 
of those views which resolve this change into 
either development or progress. The founda- 
tion of the Christian character is in the de- 
liberate, sustained resolution to be Christians. 
Men who confess the absence in themselves 
of a religious character, but say that they 
mean to do about what is right, very often 
signify only that they intend to obey the law 
of public opinion, not the law of God. 

We need a thorough radical change of 
heart; a change in all our principles of action. 

Mr. Clarke then proceeded to show the 
the possibility of such a change in al] by the 
promises and demands of the Gospel, and by 
the history of the Apostles; and its reality 
by the religious experience of all sects of 
Christians. 

The prominent idea of the charge was the 
necessity of a firm, full, undoubting faith or 
belief, founded on a sure historical basis, and 
sanctified by the affections. Mr. Robinson 
also urged with his usual piquancy of remark, 
the propriety of avoiding pulpit commonplaces. 
Preach the Gospel as something above and 
beyond all human wisdom, philesophy, intui- 
tions and genius. 

The Right Hand of Fellowship was appro- 
priate and in good taste. The speaker well 
described the greatness of the preacher’s work, 
its toil, its weariness and its reward. 

Of the Address to the People it is enough to 
say that it was full of that eloquence which 
lends a new interest to old and familiar topics. 
It was remarkable for plainness and boldness of 
speech. 

A large audience attended religious services 
in the evening when Mr. Huntington preached 
a solemn and impressive sermon on the frivolity 
and unworthiness of the excuses urged for the 
neglect of religion. = 

All must sincerely congratulate this Society, 
so often deprived of their Pasturs by death, on 
the settlement of une, whose physical strength 
promises them a longer continuance in his rela- 
tion to them ; and to whose zeal] and activity in 
every good word and work I can bear testimony 
with al] the confidence inspired by a long and 
intimate acquaintance. May this union formed 
under so favorable auspices long continue in 
undisturbed b=:mony and undiminished useful- 
ness. L. 





For the Register. 
TORONTO, CANADA WEST. 


The undersigned, Unitarian ministers of Buf- 
falo, Syracuse and Rochester, desire to state to 
our religious public that the Unitarian Society 
commenced last summer at Toronto by the 
preaching of Brother Cordner of Montreal and 
encouraged by promises of future aid from sev- 
eral societies at the East, deserves immediate 
relief or will require to be abandoned. 

The friend, who purchased the Church they 
now oceupy, and who had thought it secure for 
their use, having beer unfortunate in his af- 
fairs, the society has been obliged to assume his 
liabilities and the only place they can obtain for 
worship must be relinquished, or suitable as- 
sistance must be given without delay from 
abroad, additional to such sams as can be raised 
in this quarter. 

This call only anticipates by 4 few months 
the effort which was expected to be made in 
their behalf. 


(Signed) G. W. Hosmer. 


Sam’... J. May. 
F. W. Houuanp. 


Rochester, N- ¥- Jav. 20, 1846. 











# We understand that Rev. W. H. Kin- 
sley, who has been for six years pastor of the 
Congregational, Unitarian Society in Stow, has 
asked and received his dismission from the s0- 


ciety. 

*,* Rev. S. B. Cruft has been invited to 
become a Minister at Large, to take charge of 
the pulpit and ministry connected with the Suf- 


folk Street Chapel. 
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et by the Hon. Stephen 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ablished Especially to In- 
plication o Experimental 


i tics, Philosophy, and Natural 

rare ae eskate, Domestic Economy, the 
‘rts, Manafactures and Civil Engineering: establish- 
, Van Ransselaer, in Troy, 


‘ew-York, Nov. 5, 1824. . 
\We have received from a friend a pamphlet 


h the above title, descriptive of an institution 
ch supplies, we think, an important and im- 
ative demand of society. The following ex- 
ts indicate the instructions. given and the 
s answered by the institution. 

.t the close of each term, a public exami- 


Rensselaer Institute, Est 
enet Students in the Ap 


von is held, when the degrees of Crvit En- 


cer, and Bacnetor or Natura Science, 
conferred on all who are foand qualified, 
who are eighteen years of age. 
tudents who do not wish to go through the 
»le course are examined vpon the subjects 
vhich they are prepared. 

“he indents Se examined by a Board, se- 
ed for the purpose, at the close of each 
n; and they are persons not at all connec- 
with the Institute. It is intended in all 
es, and especially when students are can- 
ates for degrees, that the examination shall 
extended and critical; and include experi- 
its and illustrations of the subjects, com- 
ticated in the form of brief lectures. The 
»wing is the original order of Mr. Van 
sselaer, viz: ‘* The examination is not to 
onducted by question and answer; but the 
lifications of students are to be estimated 
the facility with which they perform expe- 
ents and give the rationale ; and certificates 
iplamas are to be awarded accordingly.”’ 
or the degree of Civil Engineer, the stu- 
. must give satisfactory evidence of his prac- 


————e 


nutritious matters, just for the pleasure of eat- 
ing. 
* * * * * 

If the laws of life were as well understood 
as the laws of matter, we should see no rete 
mistakes in the management of our bodies, t an 
we doin the management of our machinery ; 
and if Physiology were’as well taught in schools 
and elsewhere as Natural Philosophy, its prin- 
ciples would be as familiar, and as ready for 
use. : 

emedy then, for these evils and ertors, 
2 nly rbacense: the study of Physiology in the 
course of universal education. Give this sci- 
ence a prominence in all schools, in proportion 
to its importance, to its bearing upon human 
health and human life. Then will men be sa- 
ved great suffering, and be so far prepared to 
fulfil their natural destiny un earth.”’ 








TRUE LIBERALITY. 

In a recent number we quoted some excellent 
sentiments from the Editor of the Baltimore 
© Methodist Protestant.’ He maintains his high 
ground in a subsequent article as follows : 


‘ Christian Union again. Tt seems that our 
remarks upon this subject are considered to have 
been tco liberal. We give above two letters of 
disapprobation, which will show the other side 
of the question. Our readers have the privilege 
to think and act for themselves. We hold that 
it is oar own duty and privilege to be as ortho- 
dox as close, persevering, prayerful study can 
make us to be : but, also, to acknowledge the 
fruits ef the Spirit, wherever they are visible : 
no matter how heterodox we may suppose the 
fruit bearer to be. It must not be understood, 
that we have advocated, or that we teach, or 
believe Unitarianism : for we have done, and 





acquaintance with trigonometry, mensura- 
, surveying and dividing of land; natural 
osophy and its varied applications to engi- 
ring ; levelling, running curves, taking Jati- 
3 and longitnde, and with architecture, and 
iness drafting. : 
or the degree of Bachelor of natural Sci- 
e, he must give satisfactory evidence of his 
rough and practical acquaintance with che- 
try, botany, vegetable physiology, zoology, 
eralogy, and geology, together with their 
ortant applications in the arts, manufactu- 
and agriculture. 


may be safely asserted, without dispa- 
ng any other institution in the country, 

the Rensselaer Institute fills a place in 
great work of communicating knowledge 
training the human mind, which is occu- 
| by no other. 
he Rensselaer Institute is situated in a re- 
d part of the city of Troy; and the sur- 
nding country, with its hills and forests, the 
2dam on the Hudson river, the rail-ways, 
als, locks, water-power, various mills, and 
oufacturing establishments, are all favour- 
» to the practical illustration of many bran- 
s of knowledge taught in the Institute. 
he Laboratory is new, and of the best con- 
ction, and is well furnished with suitable 
mical apparatus. 
he Library 1s extensive and weil selected; 
apparatus and instruments are sufficient. 
veyors’ compasses, level, barometer, sex- 
, solar microscope, common microscope, go- 
veter, galvanic battery, air pump, forcing 


intend to do, no such thing : as we believe that 
system to come short of a proper exposition of 
the Bible. But, wherever a Unitarian acts like 
a Christian, it is the best evidence, ¢o us, that 
he is one ; and we gladly grasp his hand as that 
of a Christian brother. If, asJ. W. does, it be 
questioned that a Unitarian cen act like a Chris- 
tian, we have only to say, that we have known, 
personally, two or three Unitarians, who were 
not excelled in Christian character, to judge by 
Galatians v. 22, 23, 24, and 1 John iii, 14, &c.; 
by any of the multitudinous ministers and Jaity 
around them ; so far as we had opportunity to 
observe ; and our opportunity was ample. 

So with Papists. One of the most precious 
Christians we ever knew, was a member of the 
Roman Cath. Church, in this city ; and many a 
time have we knelt by her side, at the venera- 
ble St. Peter’s, which has recently been torn 
down, to affurd a site to the Calvert Hall. So, 
with the Quakers. Some charming members 
| of Christ’s Body have we fellowshipped among 
ithe peaceable, benevolent, excellent Quakers. 
| Since we have been in the ministry even, we 
| have attended service in the Papal Church, and 
the Friends’ Meeting House; and have ventur- 
ed to occupy the pulpitof a beloved Unitarian 
brother. And yet, our own sentiments have 
remained unchanged, while our love for our va- 
riant brethren has increased. 

We have long since been convinced, that 
there are very many of the salt of the earth, 
who would not figure much as theologians. 
There are multitudes of Methodists who are 
| pious and useful, who would succeed but poorly 








ip, Suites of geological specimens with or- |i an exposition of the Trinity, or of any other 


ic remains, and mineralogical, zoological 
botanical specimens, are among the facili- 
furnished for instruction. In truth, though 
s plain and economical, nothing is want- 
for givinga practical course of instruction, 
ted to the ** business of living.’’ 





|. ‘ Tue Boy’s Deatu.’ The occasion and 
on of this tract are set forth in the follow- 
prefatory notice. 


The following discourse was preached the | 
iday after the death of Micue. ARANGUREN, | 


vative of Havana, aged seventeen,) who was | 
wned in Jamaica Pond, on the seventh of 
y. With the hope of doing something to 


} 


ve or strengthen the impression caused by | 


doctrine : the most they can say is, that ‘ Where- 
|as I was blind, now I see!’ They learned that 
'they were sinners, aud that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners : they went to God, 
| with their broken hearts and streaming eyes, 
and without waiting to drill them into any par- 
| ticular creed-system, he shed his peace and 
ilove into their reviving hearts. 

| Ifaman be at the ultimatum of orthodoxy, 
he is not necessarily a good man. Some Doc- 
tors of Divinity have been adjudged to have had 
more learning than grace. Atthe same time, 
their orthodoxy was no preventive of piety: 
only a Divinity Degree will not engraft its pos- 
sessor into the living and true Vine. Some 
knowledge is essential to regeneration, but not 
a very large amount: as is evidenced by the 


: event, it is now offered as a Christmas gift | ‘act, that many, very many quite Uitesate per 


he children and young persods of this parish.’ 
amaica Plain, Dec. 25, 1845. 

Samuel xx. 3. ‘There is but a step be- 
en me and death.’ 

{is an extremely interesting discourse, writ- 
ina style of uncommon simplicity, elegance 
pathos, and cannot but be an acceptable and 
ying gift to those to whom it is dedicated. 





Brownson’s Quarterly Review, No. IX. Jan. 
46. Published by Benjamin H. Greene. 
his Magazine has become so exclusively and 
rly Roman Catholic that it will have, we 
sume, but little attraction to our readers. 
Brownson- has given himself entirely up to 
he ‘Bishops and Clergy’ of that sect. 
jainst their wish’ says he, ‘we should be 
yto have it [his Review] succeed, if it 
d.’ 
We have not wished to put forth any croteh- 
of our own, Or to atiempt to wnprove the 
rines taught us. The Catholic Church, 
1, and worship, as they are, always have 
1, and always will be to the end of time, is 
it we have embraced, what we love, what 
seek to defend,—not relying on our own 
ate judgment, but receiving the truth in hu- 


ty from those Almighty God has commis- | 


ed to teach us, and whom he has command- 
s to obey.’ 

Ve fear that if Mr. Brownson refrains from 
tting forth any crotchets of hus own,’ this 
whatever else he may write, will lose the 


»le charm which has given him the sort of 
wlarity he has enjoyed. 





Lecture on the Necessity of the Study of Phys- 
logy, delivered before the American Lnstitute of 
istruction, at Hartford, August 22, 1945. By 
dward Jarvis, M. D., of Dorchester Mass. 2 
ome of the passages and sentiments contained 
his pamphlet were published in the Christian 
aramer of July, 1843—and are here present- 
im a more full and complete treatise. All 
wand acknowledge the importance of the 
ject. It is brought before the reader by Dr. 
vis 1M an appropriate and interesting style, 
’ : ; ‘ " 

n great plainness of illustration, and with a 
*e of reasoning that must render the work 
iy usefui and effective. 
the following extracts only. 
* Chemictey ; 
eaome a and its terms have become almost 
eeiiae * hosehold words ; aad in our em- 
ge » aod in our domesti i 
nciples are n., Stic Operations its 
heisles of Pin’ usually violated. But the 
7sology have been regarded as 


onging to one of the . 
: occu : 
ght interest the stude., It sciences, which 


We have room 


sons are very good and happy Christians. 


| Our good brother J. W. will do well to re- 
| member that a man may hold doctrines that we 
| detest, and yet be a good Christian. To our 
}own mind, Calvinism is one of the most abhor- 
| rent systems, so far as it relates to Election, 
) that has ever been presented to our considera- 
ition. It is ineffavly erroneous; and, io our 
pong opinion, of most fatal tendency. But, 
| yet. so many and so great and good Christians 
have held it, that we have never ventured to 
l|abuse jit as some Arminians have done. Dr. 
| Payson, who was one of the best and most use- 
| ful men that ever lived, was so thorough a Cal- 
| vinist, that he could not, without violating his 
conscience, assist at the installation of an Ar- 
minian minister. We have heard Arminians 
say. frequently, that they -would rather be Uni- 
versalists than Calvinists; and yet, probably, 
these very men would assoeiate with Calvinists 
and reject the social overtures of Lt nlversaligts, 

But, there is no need of such detail. To sum 
up the whole matter, it 1s our duty, we think, 
to advocate orthodoxy and to oppose error ; 
regulatiug the affairs of our own Chorch in our 
own way. But, we must allow freedom of 
thought, speech and action to other communi- 
| ties ; who, holding the Bible to be the Word of 
| God, and Jesus Christ to be the Savior of the 
world, construet their own creeds, and endeavor 
to vindicate their own Speculative Theology. 
As we cannot see the heart, we should leave 
| that to God ; and be content with believing that 
he who acts /ike a Christian is one. This is our 
personal rule: ifthe brethren prefer that of An 
Old Disciple and J. W., we cheerfully con- 
cede to them their right of preference ; and 
most cordially wish to all parties -grace, peace, 
mercy, and eternal life.’ 








SECULAR INTELLIGENCE, | 


WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


iC? In the Senate of the United States, inci- 
dental discussions arise almost daily, respecting our 
difficulties with Great Britain. Mr. Benton and 
| Mr. Calhoun, stand more nearly together than has 
been usual with them, both discountenencing the 
war spirit. Other politicians in that body seem to 
be in much perplexity. On the one hand they are 
incited to belligerent and violent speeches by an im- 
pression that in certain parts of the couptry and 
among the ruder and more iguorant cleses the idea 
of waris popular. On the other hand they are 
puzzled by finding those who have heretofore led 
on the war cry, in the case of Texas particularly, 
now going for peace. ‘Then there are certain 
planting and business interests arrayed against war. 
And besides all this, expensive appropriations, a 
boundless public debt, and a conseqvent high tariff 
or other mode of taxation, are obstacles in the way 














with the practice of ~~ had nothing to | of him who commits himself to the policy of war. 


: Y-day life. 
We therefore see men Managing their farms 


J carrying on their mechan; 


sdom, while they manage thei; ©wao bodies in 


] 

ly. wee 4 man assumes the care of g me 

ine, ie eXamines its rts, h . - 
pa e le 

es, the : pre 


; it 
means of its Movement, and the ar’ 
ses to which it is tobe applied. With 1), 
owledge he js ready . 
> Provides the proper material, with which it 
. ae and that, upon which it is te ope- 
_ ut for the management of his own vi- 
= unery he makes no preparation. Hence 
= €s such mistakes in the conduct and use 
Ns own body, as he would be ashamed to 
OW In regard to his wa 

regard t ons, his water- 

his Spnning-jenny, Biter 
aa man, when he has woven his web, 

put into his loom a parcel of sticks and 


re, a 
aad then set the loom in motion, just for 


Upon the whole our statesmen are exceedingly puz- 


cal operations in |2/¢d to know which course, in the end, would 


be most popalar, peace or war. In the mean time 
let the friends of peace be earnest in promoting a 
correct public sentiment, in the minds of the peo- 
ple, on the subject of the folly, the valgarity, and 


for his responsibility, |Wickedness of war; and this accomplished, a few 


*lections will set the politicians right. Both in 
| England and America, the question whether, For 
| ANY Reason, there shoald be war, is a question 


whether barbarism still preponderates over civili- 
Zation. 


ic In the Massachusetts Legislature nothing 
of great interest has yet transpired. Mr. Etiott, a 
Senator frum Bristol, has introduced the suggestion 
that, in case capital Punishment is abolished , the 





) planes vee 
aterialy, = nq loom would, out of these hard | 
d well ‘ake cloth as well as out of cotton | 
EP . rs would do a very fuolish act; but 

re fuolish than, when he has eaten 


pardoning power be taken from the Governor and 
Council in reference to crimes now punished with 
death, except where the innocence of the parties 
shal| have been proved. 





vupt f ; : 
©" ‘OF nutrition, he eats indigestible and in- 


i} There is reason to believe that the pext 
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semi-annual dividend of interest on the public debt 
of Pennsylvania, will be promptly paid, and a bill 
has been iotroduced into the legislature of that 
State, providing a system of taxation to liquidate 
the debt itself. 


AvuBurn, Jan. 26, 1846. 


A Convict WHIPPED To Deatul There is 
considerable excitement im town to-day, occasioned 
by the death of one of the convicts, who, it is suid, 
was whipped to death by one of the keepers. There 
are a good many stories afloat, and it is a hard mat- 
ter to get the right one. According to the best in- 
formation I can obtain, the convict was whipped 
both Tuesday and Wedneaday; receiving Tuesday 
46, and Wednesday 24 blows with the cat o’ six 
tails—making 420 lashas. After the- whipping the 
prisoner was taken to the Hospital, and there died 
on Saturday night. I have not seen him, but per- 
sons who have, say there is nothing but raw flesh 
to be seen from the neck down to his limbs. 

The convict was punished, as they say, for pre- 
tending to be crazy. 

‘A warrant was issued for the keeper this after- 
noon, but he was not foand this evening. 

P.S. The verdict of the coroner’s jury, as ren- 
dered late last evening, was, that Plumb came to 
his death by a bilious fever, aggravated if not su- 
perinduced, by the severe flageliation which he re- 
ceived from Melancthon W. Cary. 

Among other things, it was proved by the testi- 
mony of the officers of the prison, when themselves | 
placed upon the stand, that the pretended record | 
which is kept in the ‘prison book,’ of the number 
of lashes inflicted, is a mere farce, that where such 
record names 30 lashes as having been given, over 
50 lashes were inflicted—and where 12 were thus 
named, over 25 were inflicted; each lash, it should 
be borne in mind, being given with a whip of six 
strands. [Corr. Rochester Dem. 


A subsequent letter from the same source says, 


Times, shows that the number already completed is 
47 with an aggregate capital of $323,400,000, of 
which $240,215,000 has been borrowed on ‘‘de- 
bentures, loans, notes and mortgages.”” ‘The num- 
ber of railways in course of construction is 118, 
the estimated cost of which is $256 ,795,000, on 
account of which the shareholders have already 
paid $32,160,000, and in all cases Parliament has 
given thé power to borrow one third more, which 
will increase the regate capital of these new 
roads to the sum of $336,795,000. The roads 
completed and in progress extend 5612 miles. The 
railways projected are 1263, on which has been 
paid or is required to be paid, in deposits, the sum 
of $295,680,000, and there will be wanted to car- 
ry out the projects, $2,534,410,000. [Newbury- 
port Herald. 


Apstract or Returns of the jails in Mas- 
sachusetts, for the year ending Nov, 1st. 1845. 
Number of prisoners during the year, omitting 
those transferred to the House of Correction, 
and including debtors, 3,254; males, 2,709; fe- 
males, 545; adults, 2,817; minors, 437; whites, 
3,046; colored. 208; committed for adultery or 
lewd conduct, 69; for assault, 350; for bur- 
glery, 30; for forgery, 7; for homicide, 11; for 
intemperance, 1,080; for keeping disorderly 
houses, 36; for larceny, 526; for making and 
passing counterfeit money, 39: for perjury, 8; 
for rape, 8; for vagrancy, 29; for all other 
crimes, 982; able :o read or write, 579: had 
been addicted to intemperance, 429; natives of 
this State, 435; natives of other States, 206; 
natives of other countries, 284; were or had 
been married, 383; were in confinement for 
debt, 752; for insanity, 8; average cost of 
board per week, $1,65 7-10. Total amount of 
expenses of the jails during the year, including 
prisoner’s board, saleries of offieers, &c., $ 10,- 
059 75. Estimated value of labor of prisoners, 





that Cary has been arrested, and held to bail in the | 
sum of $2000. 


i> The revolution in Mexico is complete. | 
Paredes is at the head of the government. He is} 
understood to have been borne into power by the | 
determination of the people to have war with the 
United States. Our ambassador, of course, will 
not he reeegnized. What ulterior political events | 
may follow a conflict between this country and | 
Mexico, no one can predict. | 


i Severe fighting has taken place between 
England and France and the Buenos Ayreans, and | 
the conflict threatens to be a serious one. 





REMARKABLE LONGEVITY OF A CoLOoRED | 
dotrergeee 


The Howard District Free Press states | 
that a servant woman belonging to John Warfield, | 
| of Joshua, of that District, died on Monday evening, | 
12th inst., at the extraordinary age of one hundred 
and twenty-four years. She retained her sight 
jand usual activity till a few days previous to her 
‘death. No doubt exists respecting her age, as she | 
|was raised in the family of the gentleman above 

|mentioned. [Baltimore paper. 


| NAviGaTInG THE River Amazon. We. 
some time back stated, that attempts were making 


by the Americans, to ran ap the river Amazon by | 


means of steamers. From further particulars we 
have received on the subject, it appears that four 
| steamboats were built in the United States for that 
|purpose. When they arrived at Neustra Senora de 
Loretto, a port on the limits of the Brazils and 
|Peru, they there found the American, captain 
| Clause, who had come from Lima to take command 
of the expedition. Captain Clause, on board of the 
Peruvian steamer, of 140 horse-power, ascended 
| the river as far as the mouth of the river Guallaga, 
|and afterwards in a boat, accompanied by 360 In-. 
|dians, which number he progressively increased to | 
700. He then ascended the Guallaga, as far as the 
village of Tingo, situated in Pera, and seven days’ | 
travelling from Lima, when he was able to have the 
current of the river cleared of all obstacles which 
| might impede the progress of the steam boat. That 
accomplished, he returned to Loretto, and brought 
the steamer up the Guallaga to the said village of 
‘Tingo, whence he dispatched an express to Lima. 
| The commercial house which is at the head of this | 
|enterprize gave orders to captain Clause to explore 
| the river Gastoza, another branch of the Amazon, 
as far as it was navigable for steam boats. He 
found this river perfectiy navigable as far as at the 
village of Andoea, situated on the limits of the re- 
publics of Pera and the equator. ‘Thence he went 
by land to Quito. In the course of this exploration 
he discovered several mines of sal-gomma, and 
very extensive silver and platina mines. He Was 
quite surprised at the mass of riches the coantries 
he passed through contain, consisting chiefly of 
valaable mineral ores of various descriptions, tim- 
ber for building, and dying woods, cofiee, cocoa, 
cotton, spices, balsams, resins, wax, and a great 
'namber of other produce of the highest imporiance. 
[English Paper. 
| A Prorouxp Hypocrite. In one of the 
'small towns of Belgium, remarkable for the beauty 
of the Park possessed there by one of the most em- 
inent of the Belgian aristocracy, resided an old 
man who attracted universal attention by the mi- 
nute practice of a most exemplary devotion, the 
| exaggeration Of which was no small subject of sar- 
| prize to those who were aware of the adventurous 
life, interspersed with some differences with the 
jlaw, of this saintly personage. He never missed 
/one mass, piously kneeling near the poor box; he 
| prayed most earnestly, and seemed to bless all who 
deposited their humble mites in that sacred depos- 
itory. It was found, however, that the box was 
not so well filled as usual, and some astonishment 
was testified at the niggardliness of the congrega- 
tion. At length suspicions were excited, and the 
| beadle was placed on the watch. hat functionary | 
staggered on observing, after a close inspection of 
| the outside of the poor-box, a sort of metallic ledge | 
| hitherto unperceived, which lined the aperture of 
the box. He tried to raise it, aud drew from the 
| box a tin tube, of the exact size of the box, which 
contained, in good hard cash, the produce of the 
| beneficence of the congregation. The murder was 
}out. The pious (!) old man, the inventor of this | 
| ingenious apparatus, placed it every morning in the 
|box, and every evening, at the conclusion of his 
| orisons, he drew out the money ey and dex- 
| trously, without the least fractare er forcing, and 
| ‘departed in peace’ with the profits of his trade, in 
| which he has not yet dreampt of taking a partner. 
| It does not appear that the old scoundrel has been 
apprehended. [Brussels paper. 


ELection 1n Lovistana. The Democratic | 
| party prevailed in this State at the late State elec- | 


| tion. 


Wednesday, in charge of constables Andrews and 


'Holmes. They came from New Orleans to New 


York in the ship Wabash. on ; 
| inheritance prepared for her. 


| §cc™> The Legislative Temperance Society met 
in the State House on Wednesday evening, and the 
hall was full. Gov. Briggs presided and appropri- | 
late addresses were made by Gov. Briggs, Lieat. | 
| Gov. Reed and others. On the previous evening 
iR. W. Bayley, Esq., was chosen treasurer. 


jC The trial on Monday, Feb. 2d, <o elect a 
'member of Congress in the ninth district of Massa- | 
' chasetts resulted, as all previous attempts have, in| 
The Democratic candidate has made a) 
| 

jc Two duels have recently been fought, one 
‘in New Orleans and one in Washington, in each of 
| which one of the parties was killed on the spot. | 


j ' 
| 
} 


' 


ja failare. 
| considerable gain since the previous trial. 


| 
} 


Raritway Expenses. There is a remarkable | 
| difference in the ranning expenses of the various) 
railroads chartered by this State, according to the 
|Teports made to the Legislature last year. The 
| running expenses per mile are calculated by di-| 
| viding the aggregate sum paid for fuel, oil, salaries, | 
| &c., fur repairs of roads, bridges, and for repairs of 
engines and cars, by the whole namber of miles 
ron by the trains daring the year, and the Boston | 
Journal, in the following table gives a statement of 
some of the most important railroads:— 
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Boston & Low. $72,780 $26,053 $26,061 55 | 
*“ * Maine 48,218 9,899 16,010 29 
«* 6 Pry’dnce 62,762 18,944 19.969 47 
«* 66 Westr 126,778 49,157 57,377 59 

Eastern, 74,204 19,179 15,9388 36 | 
Norwich & Wor. 52.463 10,233 12,357 34 

Nashua & Low. 19,804 20,618 19,220 48 | 

New Bedford 13,500 3,788 6,893 34 | 
W. & Albany 201,391 61,390 51,292 43 


+ 
English Railways. A tabular statement of 





the railways in England, published in the London 


$1,028. Number of prisoners remaining in 


| confinement Nov. Ist, 182. 





For the Register. 
OBITUARIES. 


PETER CHARLES LOUVRIER. 

Died on the Ist inst. at Boston, ig the Mas- 
sachusetts Hospital, after a few days illness of 
Lung Feyer, Peter C. Louvrier, Esq., a na- 
tive of Paris, and a resident in Salem and its 
vicinity, for nearly fifty years, aged sixty-three. 


| He was bred to the notarial branch of the 
| Jaw, under one of its most distinguished prac- 


titioners, but left his native country in early 
life, it is presumed, to avoid the danger of its 
voleanic revolution. During his residence in 
this country, he has been one of the most suc- 
cessful teachers of the French language and of 
instrumental music; and in this capacity has 


been known and received into our most respec- 


table famlies, where his moral as wel] as pro- 
fessional worth, have been duly appreciated.— 
His many pupils, who may read this notice, 
will recal to their recollection his conscientious 
discharge of duty, as well as his many, person- 
al virtues. They will forgive his sensitive na- 
ture, so nicely strung to harmony, that it became 
disturbed at the slightest discordant breath, and 
for his uncontrollable anxiety for their improve- 
ment, manifested in every act and movement. 

He was a man of deep religious feeling—of 
incorruptible integrity, and unstained lonor—a 
cheerful supporter of all good institutions, to 
which he ever freely contributed his mite—kind 
and tender hearted, he was charitable to a fault, 
and frequently failed in duty to himself, in the 
regard he paid to others. In fact his death 
was caused by one of those self-sacrificing acts 
to the fancied comforts of another, in doing 
which, in forgetfulness of self, he b@&ame the 
victim. His gratitude for favors and attentions 
could with difficulty be satisfied with the returns 
he was desirous of making. 

Though tar from his country and connections, 
the strangers’ grave will not be passed by ,unhon- 
ored,or neglected. Virtue will ever command 
the homage of the universal heart; and he was 
indeed a good, and truly respectable man. 

His remains were removed to Salem, by a 
family of his grateful pupils, and deposited in 
the cemetry of that city, a spot, the beauty of 
which during life commanded his warmest ad- 
miration. He now rests in his favorite city of 
the dead, acommon home of man, whose in- 
habitants are all denizens under the great char- 
ter of the Universal] Father. 

The Funeral services were performed at St. 
Peter’s Church, by the Rev. Mr. Mason, in a 
manner, and with an audience, considering the 
limited opportunity of making it known, evin- 
cive of the general interest and respect, which 
the oceasion called forth. 


For the Register. 
MRS. HANNAH BOYD. 
Died in Portland, Mrs. Hannan Boyp, aged 
80 years; widow of Robert Boyd, and daugh- 


ter of the late Hon. Benjamin Greenleaf of | 


Newburyport, Jan. 2Ist. 1846. 
Life has at length closed upon this excellent 


woman, and death has set his seal upon her | 


many virtues. True to all the relations of life, 


she met its various requisitions, with a firmness | 


and justice, that never forsook her. Of a bright 
and happy temperament, she carried sunshine 


| everywhere with her; and though in so long a 
| period, affliction and trial met her, they could 


not retain their influence over her, for she knew 
| that they sprang not from the ground, but were 


| p 
ted * 
| jc A. J. Tirrell Was brought to this city, on | appointed for the best and kindest purposes. 


| She lived in the service of her master, and 
| when summoned to his presence, she passed 
| with calmness and consciousness, to the bright 


‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord ; 
for they rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them.’ 





NOTICE. 


The Treasurer of the American Peace Socie- 
ty has received a legacy of Five Hundred Dol- 
lars bequeathed to that Society by the late 
Ebenezer W. Fowler of Northfield Connecticut. 
He takes pleasure in giving notice of this sea- 
sonable bequest—of which there have only been 
two former instances—as evincing an increas- 
ing appreciation of the wants and utility of the 
cause. The Society has a vast object in view, 
and spreading its operations over a vast field, 
requires a proportionate supply of means for its 
purpose. It offers to all who will attend to its 
expositions, ample evidence of the progress it 
has made under a most depressed state of funds 
and of the influence it has been, and is exerting 
in the prevention of war greater than any other 
instrumentality whatever, and which only needs 
a liberal support from the affluent to be com- 
pletely successful. Hitherto its claims have 
been—with honorable exceptions—much disre- 
garded by the wealthy, but it is hoped exam- 
ples like the above will now be more frequently 
followed. 











| The Children’s Library, vol. 1., a gift from Julia. 


This little volume, intended for young chil- 


‘dren, proceeds from a publisher, who may be 


relied upen as not allowing such books as he 
may issue to be made the instruments for instil- 
ing into the youthful mind any false and dark- 
ning views of religion. 














OVERSEERS OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


At the adjourned meeting of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard University, held in the 
Senate Chamber, at noon of Thursday, Feb. 
5th, the nomination of Eowarp Everetr to the 
Presipency of that institution was confirmed by 
a UNANIMOUS vote. President Everett may 
safely interpret this act of the Overseers asa 
reflection of the universal public opinion. There 
is no higher position than the office to which he 
has been called, and no one ever entered upon it 
with more gratifying and hopeful auspices. 

Rev. Dr. Suarp, Baptist, was elected to 
the vacancy occasioned by the retirement of 
Rev. Dr. Jenks. Dr. Sharp received the cordial 
support of the Unitarians at the Board. 

Jacos Bicetow, M. D., was elected to suc- 
ceed James Jacxson, M. D., and Hon. Sre- 
puen ©. Puituips of Salem was elected to the 
seat left vacant by the death of the lamented 
Leverett SALToNSsTALL. 





Notice. Will those friends who send us the 
names of subscribers, be so kind as to give the 
full christian names, when convenient. In 
cities and large villages there are frequently 
more than one of the same name and with the 
same initials of the christian name. 


3tis feb 7. 





f\%TEMPERANCE, SUNDAY EVENING, at 
Tremont Temple, at 7 o’clock. Address by the Rev 
C. B. Fairchild of Roxbury. Singing by the Peake 
Family. 
Admittance 62 cents. 
M. GRANT, Pres. B. T. A. Soc’y. 
F. R. Woopwarp, Sec’y. {7 





§G- The Suffolk Street Sunday School will cele- 
brate their sixth Anniversary on Sunday evening next, 
| Feb. 8th, by appropriate services. Revs. James F. 
| Clarke, Chandler Robbins and S. B. Cruft are ex- 
jpected to mike addresses. The services will com- 
|mence at 6§ o’clock, and it is to be hoped that they 
| will be attended by all friends of the Chapel. {7 











{$- THE CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL As- 

| SOCIATION will meet at the house of the subserib- 

er, on Tuesday, 10th inst 
{7 





WM. NEWELL, Sec’y. 














WARRIAGES. 

In this city, 28th ult, by Rev Chandler Robbins, 
| Mr Ezekiel Hallett to Miss Elizabeth D. Collins. 
| 2d inst, by Rey Mr Cushman, Mr W. L. Messinger 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Miss Mary Jane, daughter ot 
Azell White, Esq. of Boston. 

2d inst, by Rev Mr Neale, Mr Dudley B. Emerson 
| of Northwood, N. H.,to Miss Emily J. Young of Nor- 
| way, Me. 
| In Beverly, 2d inst, by F. W. Choate, Esq., James 
| Lane to Ellen Coleman, both of Salem. 

In Andover, 29th ult, George Hodges, Jr. Esq. to 
| Miss Sarah E., eldest daughter of Hon Robert Clark. 

In Plymouth, 3d inst, by Rev Dr Kendall, Mr Jas. 
| T. Hodge of Stockbridge, to Miss Mary S , daughter 
of Joha Russell, Esq. of P. 





DEATHS. 





In this city, 28th ult, of small pox, Mr Isaac S. 
Glines, aged 18, son of Mr David Glines of Gray, Me. 
[Mainve aud New Hampshire papers please copy. 

Ist inst, Sarah, wife of Mr John Patterson, 28. 

2d inst, Mr Joseph Williston, 74. 


2d inst, Lydia, wife of the late Capt David Patch, 


| formerly of Newburyport, 67. 

In East Cambridge, 31st ult, Mrs Eveline H., wife 
of Samuel Poor, Jr., 25. 

In Charlestown, 3d inst, Mary E. J., wife of Mr 
Elisha Mills, 27. 

Blet uk, 8 h, 
monds, 77. 

In Edgartown, 29th ult, Mr Samuel Vincent, 77. 

In Weston, 26th ult, Capt Chester Dickinson, 61; 
he was engaged in the last war, and was a prisonerat 
| the time of the “Dartmoor massacre.” 
| In Cambridge, 3d inst, of pulmonary consumption, 
, Maria V., danghter of Jared Sparks, 12 yrs 4 mos. 

In Fryeburg, Me., Hon Judah Dana, formerly U. 
S. Senator from that State, 74. 

In Houston, Texas, Nov 27, Mr John Warner 
a. son of the late Hezekiah Niles, of Baltimore, 





tof the late Joseph Si- 








\ATES’S ACADEMY, Marteoro’. The next 

I Term of this astitution will commence on Tues- 
day, Feb. 24, 1846. Students can be accommodated | 
in the family of the Preceptor for $27 per term. This | 
charge includes tuition, board, washing, &c. 


SF is3t O. W. ALBEE, Preceptor. 





HE TEMPLE SCHOOL FOR BOYS has been | 
} removed to the large and pleasantly situated 
|rooms, lately occupied for a young ladies School in 
| Park street Church, fronting the Common. The next 
| term will commence on Monday, Feb. 16th, 1846. 
D. B. TOWER. 
Park street, Feb. 7, 1846. 2w 





 paeeape AND CHARACTERS from the Writ- 
|) ings of Macaulay—being a selection of his most 
eloquent passages. 

For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 

{7 3tis 





be wna UNITARIAN WORKS. Recest 
PUBLICATIONS. 

1. Lifeof Dr Heary, Jr., by his brother John Ware, | 
M. D., pp 500, 12mo. 

2. Letters to Relatives and Friends, by Mrs Mary 
|S. B. Dana, 12mo. 

e.. Burnap’s Expository Lectures on the Scriptures, 
mo. 

4. Lays of the Gospel, a choice volume of Devo- 
| tional Poetry, by Rev S. G. Bulfinch, 26mo. 
| 5. Livermore's Commentary on the Gospels, new 
e:lition, 2 vols, l4mo. 
| 6. Life of Rev Noah Worcester, by Dr H. Ware, 
| Jr., with Portrait, 12mo. : 

7. Offering of Sympathy, edited by Rev F. Park- 
| man, new edition, 18mo. 
| 8. Life of the Savior, by Rev Dr Ware, Jr., new 
| edition, 18mo. 

9. Formation of the Christian Character, by the 
Rev Dr Ware, Jr, new edition, 18mo. 

10. Self Culture, by Rev W. E. Channing, new 
| edition, 32mo. 
| 11. Complete Works of Dr Channing, 6 vols, new 
| edition, 12mo. 
| 12. The Christian in his Closet, by Rev C. Brooks, 
| 2d edition, 12mo. 

13. Brooks’s Family Prayers, new edition, 12mo. 

| 14. Livermore’s Commentary on Acts, new edition, 
| 12mo. 

_ Sparks’s Letters on Episcopacy, new edition, 
12mo. 

16. Ooservations on the Bible, for the use of Young 
Persons, 12mo. 

17. Dewey’s Complete Works, one thick vol., 8vo. 

18. Butler’s Hore Biblice, from last English edi- 
tion, 12mo. 

19. Endeavors after the Christian Life, by James 
Martineau, 12mo. 

20. Greenwood’s Discourses, 
Portrait, 2 vols, 12mo. 

21. Hymns for the Sanctuary, with Psalms, ar- 
ranged hoe Chanting, prepared by Rev G. E. Ellis, 
18ino. . 

22. The Social Hymn Book, consisting of Psalms 
and Hymos, and 28 pages Music, prepared by Rev C, 
Robbins, 18mo. 

23. Hymns for Public Worship, prepsred by Rev 
G. W. Briggs, pp 432, 18mo. 

24. New York Collection of Hymns, 18mo. 

25. Peabody’s Lectures on Christian Doctrine, 2d 
edition, 12mo. 





} 
} 


with Memoir and 


The above, with many other new works, pentet 
A JAMES MUNROE & CO., Granite Building, 
No 134 Washington, opposite School st. jan3l 





R. C. SOULE CARTEE’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, in Charlestown, Mass. 
This is a Private Institution, resting on the individ- 
ual respgnsibility of the Principal; and, though con- 
sisting chiefly of day pupils resident in this town and 
Boston, a few young ladies from abroad board in the 
family, and are under the united care of Dr. C. and his 
Lady. The course of instruction embraces all branch- 
es usually taaght in Female Seminaries. 
The School is wholly distinct from ‘The Charles- 
town Female Seminary,’ with which it is sometimes 
confounded; and, so far as relates to boar ding-pupile, 
it is designed to meet the Wants of those who prefer, 
when about to send daughters from home, to place them 
in the private family of the Teacher. Parents ata 


EW IPSWICH ACADEMY. ‘The spring term 
commences February 25, and continues ll weeks. 
EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, Principal. 

The Trustees would express their most unqualified 
approbation of Mr. Lawrence as a Teacher. He has 
now been a year anda half jn our service, and has 
acquired a reputation that scarcely admits of improve- 
— We commend him to the confidence of the 
public. , 

TUITION.—Eng. Branches, $3 50; Languages, 
$4 00; Music, $7 50, including use of Instrument; 
Drawing and Painting, on usual terms. 

In behalf of the Board of Trustees, 
SAMUEL LEE, President. 
New Ipswich, N. H., Jan. 29, 1846. 


A4wis3wos jan31 





AMINER. On the first of January, 1846, will 
be commenced a new volume of The Christian Exam- 
iner and Religious Miscellany. 
The Examiner for 1846 will be enlarged by the ad- 
dition of twelve pages to each number, or seventy- 
two pages in the year, without increase of price, and 
on account of this improvement the publisher respect- 
fully asks an increase of patronage. 
Rev Drs I and G tt will continue to edit 
the Examiner. 
Contents of No. CXXXIII for Jan. 1846, to be 
published onThursday next. ; 
Art 1, St Augustine and his Times. 
. Rev John Andrews, D.D. 
New Hymn Books. 
. Daty of American Women. 
. On Christian Union. 
. Stuart on the Old Testament. 
. Christianity without Christ. 
. Life and Character of Dr Ware. 
. Plato against the Atheists. : 

10. Prisons and Prison Discipline. 
Notices of Recent Publications. 
Intelligence. 
Editors’ Notice, &c. &e. 

WILLIAM CROSBY, Publisher, 

d27 118 Washington st. 





MAID oP oor 





DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. Secretary, 
AT 
CROSBY §& NICHOLS’S, 
118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
U.A. Aliberal discount made to those who buy for 
distribution. janl7 


ASSIUS M. CLAY’S PAPER, THE TRUE 
AMERICAN, Subscriptions for this paper are 
taken at the Bookstore of Messrs T. H. Wess & Co. 
No 39 Washington street, Boston. . 
Terms $2,50 per annum, payable in advance; or 
$10 for five subscribers to one address. 
All communications must be addressed, postage 
paid, to CALEB HARTSHORN, 
janl7 Agent for the New England States. 








IFE OF WARE. Memoir of the Life of Henr 
Ware, Jr., D.D., by his brother, John Ware, w 
D., 1 vol, 12mo, pp 496, with two Portraits—bound 
in neat cloth. 
Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
Washington, opposite School street. jl7 





CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. The sub- 
b scriber would give notice that he has removed his 
School from Suffolk Place, to the room recently occu- 
pied by Mr. Abbott, under Park street Church. 

Any information respecting the School will be giv- 
en on application at the School Room, or at the Buok- 
store of B. H. Greene, Esq., 124 Washington street. 

GEO. EATON. 

Rererences.—Rev. E. S. Gannett, D.D.; G. 
B. Emerson, Esq.; Hon. Jonathan Chapman; Hon. 
Albert Fearing; William Dehon, Esq., Boston.—Rev. 
W. B. O. Peabody, D. D., Springfield. 

jaal7 epis6t 








HAPEL LITURGY. A Liturgy forthe use of 
the Church at King’s Chapel in Boston; collect- 
ed principally from the Book of Common Prayer.— 
Fifth edition; with Family Prayers and services, and 
other additions, by F. W. P. Greenwood, D. D. in 
fresh bindings, plain and gilt. 
Published and tor sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington st., opposite School street. 
janl7 








NURNITURE WAREHOUSE.—on THE CAsH 
system. BEAN §& WILLIS, No 12 Cana: 
Block, Blackstone street, near Hay Market Square, 
offer tor sale an extensive assortment of FURNI} 
| TURE, ofall kinds. Also, BEDS and MATTRAS 
Ess, Looking Glasses, Clocks, Bed Tickings, Bed 
Sackings, Bellows, Brushes, &c. Hair and Palm 
Leaf, inthe Rope, Kiln Dried Feathers, put up in 
Sacks for country trade. 

Our Furviture will be found to be of the best quali- 
ty- All our Feathers are Kiln Dried. Beds and 
Mattrasses are warranted sweet and free from moths. 

We SELL For CasH ONLY—Cconsequently we suf- 
fer no losses from bad debts. 

Cash Purchasers who do not wishto pay an extra 
profit to make up for losses sustained by the credit 
system, are invited to calland examine our stock. 

oll 
ATEW VOLUME LIVING AGE. This day pub- 
LN lished, the 86th No of Littell’s Living Age.— 
With this number commences a new volume. 

Subscriptions received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
118 Washington st. jlo 








OOKS, CHEAP. At the Office of the Christian 

Register may be obtained, at very low prices, 

sundry books, more or less dama ed by water at the 

late fire. Among them are the following: 
Ware on Christian Character. 

Do Memoirs of Priestley. 
Burna)’s Christian Doctrine. 
Dewey’s Discourses. 

Worcester’s Last Thoughts. 
Greenwood’s Sermons. 


Follen’s Works. je7 





EW CHURCH MUSIC. THe American 

N CoLLection, or ‘Songs of Sacred Praise,’— 
a new Singing Book, embracing an extensive collec- 
tion of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chants, Sentences, 
Motetts and Anthems; among which are upwards of 
three hundred pieces entirely new jn this country, to- 
gether with about one hundred standard tunes which 


every collection of Church Music claiming to be com- 
plete. Arranged andcomposed by E>warp Hamit- 
TON. 

This work has been examined by many Authors and 
Teachers of Music, who have expressed a high opin- 
ion of its musical character, and great confidence in its 
general introduction. 

Just published at 122 Washington st., b 

PHILLIPS & SAMPSON. 

N. B. Teachers and Choristers will be presented 
with a copy by calling as above. 

Boston, Nov 8, 1845. is&os3m 


NLARGEMENT OF THE CRISTIAN EX- 


. - . . ; 
are in constant use, and are deemea indispensable in | 


NE ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 
The subscriber continues to manufacture Trusseé 
of every description, at his residence at the old stand, 
opposite 264, No 305 Washington street, Boston, en- 
trance in Temple Avenue, up stairs. All individuals 
ean see him alone, at any time, at the above place. 

Having had twenty years’ experience, he has af- 
forded relief to three thoasand persons, for the last 
five years. All may rest assured of relief who 
call and try Trusses of his manufacture. He is now 
confident he can give every individual relief who may 
call upon him. 

The public are cautioned against the many quacks 
who promise what they cannot perform. 

Having worn the different kinds of Trusses, more 
or less, that have been offered to the public for the 
last twenty yeurs, from different patent manufactories , 
and now continues to wear those of his own manufac- 
ture, he is now able to decide, after examining the 
rupture, what sort of Truss is best to adapt to all the 
cases that occur; and he has dn hand as good Trusses, 
and will furnish any kind of Truss that can be had 
elsewhere. i 

J. F. F. manufactures as many as twenty different 
kinds similar to those that the late Mr John Beath, of 
this city, formerly made, and all others advertised in 
Boston, together with the patent elastie spring Truss, — 
with the spring pads. ‘Trusses without steel springs— 
these give relief in all cases of rupture, anda large 
proportion produce a perfect cure—they can be worn 
| and night, improved hinge and pivot Truss; um- 
bificalspring Trusses, made in four diflereut ways; 
Trusses with ball and socket joints; Trusses, for Po- 
lapsus Ani, by wearing which persons troubled with a 
descent of the rectum can ride on horseback with ‘per - 
fect ease and safety. , 

Mr Foster also makes Trusses for Prolapsus Uteriy 
which have answered in cases where peasaries have 
failed. Susponsory Trusses, knee caps, and back 
boards, are always kept on hand. Asa matter of coh- 
venience and not of speculation, the undersigned will 
keep on hand the following kinds from other manufac- 
tories, which they can have, if his does not suit them ; 
after a fair trial they can exchange for any of them ;— 
De Hull’s, Read’s spiral Truss, Rundelf’s do, Sal- 
mon’s ball and socket, Sherman’s patent, French do, 
Marsti’s improved Truss, Bateman’s double and sin- 
gle do, Stone’s Trusses. Also, Trusses for children 
of all sizes. 

Any kind of Trusses repaired at shori notice, and 
made as good as when new. 

Ladies wishing for any of these instruments, will be 
waited upon by Mrs Foster, at the above place. - Mrv 
F. has been engaged in the above business for ten years » 

He likewise informs individuals he will not make 
their complaints known to any one, except when he is 
permitted to refer to them—it being a misfortune, and 
young persons do not want their cases known. 

[Certificate from Dr Robbins.] 

Since the death of Mr John Beath I’ have used; itt 
preference to all other Trusses, those made Mr F. 
+F. Foster of Boston. B. G. ROBBINS, M.D. 
Roxbury, 1843. . 
ap9 JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 





BOOK FOR EVERY AMERICAN WOMAN. 

The Legal Rights, Obligations and Daties of 
Women, by Edward D. Mansfield, A. M., Late Pro- 
fessor of History in Cincinnati College. 

The above work, we believe, will prove to bea most 
valuable addition to the literature of our country, and 
of incalculable adyantage to the sex for whom it is de- 
signed. It is an able and clear exposition and embo- 
dyment of the Laws of the United States relating to 
Woman, in her several relations, as Maiden, Wife, 
Mother and Widow; with a history of Woman from 
the earliest period to the present time, and how her’ 
condition has been affected by the thaws of different 
countries and in different periods of the world; with 
iNustrations drawn from the Hebrew, Roman and Feu- 
dal civil systems, with sketches of the character of 
Rebekah, Hannah, Esther, Cornelia, Portia, Agrippi- 
na, Eleanor, Queen of Love, Joan of Arc, &c. &c. 

The Editor of the Daily Gazette, Cincinnati, thus 
speaks of the Work: ‘We should be quite willing to 
certify in advance, that any book written by Mr. Mahs- ° 
field would be a good one; for there is no better schol- 
ar or writer among us; no one of purer principles, or 
more patriotic impulses. But we have looked into 
this book, and are satisfied that it is highly creditable 
to Mr Mansfield’s talents and industry, and worthy of 
his reputation asa writer. The subject is one of 

Great Interest. The ladies at all events will think so.* 
The Legal position of Woman, as defined by Scrip- 
| ture, by Natural Law, by Common Law, and by the 
Laws respectively of the several States, is discussed’ 

ably and fully, and a variety of information necessari- 
ly connected with it, in order to show historically, the 
whole relation of the softer sex, to the great family of 
Man, is skilfully interwoven.’ 

Just published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
Salem, Mad, and for sale by the principal Booksel- 
lers in the United States. 

> It isa book which every intelligent female wil} 
wish to add to her Library, for it is the only one of its 
kind, which has been published in this country, and 
the on'y means of access which she bas to subjects of. 

| such importance. 3moslmis d20. 








/(\HRISTIAN HYMNS;. FOR PUBLIC AND 
| PRIVATE WORSHIP. Compiled bya. Com- 
mittee of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. . Second 
Edition. 

The publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Collection of Hymns for the Societiesof the Unitarian. 
; denomination. The highest commendations have 
been bestowed upon it by those by whom it has been 

"gga and who are well qualified to judge of its 
value. 

Among the peculiar merits of this Collection are— 
| the very large number of its Hymns, mach larger than. 
| that of any other of our books—its great variety of 
| subjects, and number of hymns under each head—its 
| systematic arrangement—‘the good taste of the selec- 
ition, and the large number of beautiful pieces, which 
/are inno similar work’—‘its hymns suited to all the 
| occasions on which Christian worshippers are drawn 
' together,’ occasions which in other collections have 
' not been considered—and lastly, its low price. 
| As anevidence of the estimation in whichthe*Chuis- 

tian Hymns’ is held, we are permitted to give the fol- 

lowing: 
| (Extract froma lecter by Rev Dr Francis, of Cam- 
! bridge.J 
| I have looked through the book with great satis- 
| faction; and [ feel that our community are under much 
| obligation to ‘the Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral 
| Association’ for this very valuatle cuntribution to the 
} beauty and interest of public worship. . I find in your 
| collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
| L should hardly have expected—are likewise among 
| the best that I have ever seen. The selection is made~ 
| with great good taste, and with.a judgment that hap- 
| pily provides some fitting strain of sacred poetry for 
| every occasion and subject. The namber of hymns is 
large, but I think none too large; and it is surprising 
| how few poor ones the-e are among so many.’ 
The following Societies have already introduced the 
| *Christian Hymns?’ into their Churches :— 
Broa? way Society, South Boston, Mass- 
Rev Mr Steatns’s do, Hingham, Mass. 
Rev Mr Cve’s do, East Medway, Mass. - 
Rey C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 

Chapel, T'atuinton, Mass. 
» Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev Mr Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H... 
Rev Mr Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Rev Mr Whitwell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev Mr Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
‘ i Vt. 
° ° 


























ONFESSIONS OF AN EARLY MARTYR. 

Just published, ‘‘Contessions of an Early Mar- 
tyr,’”? by Mrs. H. V. Cheney, author of Sketches from 
. life of Christ. ENJ. H. GREEN. 
lis2s 124 Washington street. 


EMOVAL. The subscribers have removed to the 
new Granite Building, No 134 Washington st., 
corner of Spring Lane. 
jan3l JAMES MUNROE & CO. 


jan24 








OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, com- 
mencivg on the first Mondays of January, May and 
September. The School isa private Academy, limit- 
ed in number, and receives the undivided attention of 
its teachers. Every effort is made to render the 
School and family pleasant and profitable to the pu- 
pils;—the course of instruction embraces the branch- 
es of a thorough English and classical education. 
Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. 
Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston :—Samuel Greele, F.O. Watts, Francis Fish- 
er, W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. 
L. L. F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. 
D. Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, Joho Ho- 
mans, J. V.C. Smith, and Rev F. D. Huntington; 
Dr. Edward Jarvis ot Dorchester, and Hon. Samue} 
Hoar and Joseph Barrett. Esq. of Concord, 
CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 

Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf yaa 

RIVATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
P J. FINN re-opened her Srkeal na ona = 
October, at her residence, Nyg5 High street place, 


where she will be happy ta i : 
misses from five to twe x yemes afta, erin a" 

















EW BOOKS,. The Lost Wheelbarrow and oth- 

er Stories , by the author of Willie Rogers, &c. 
_ A new volume of Poetry for Home and School,some 
in €Xtca binfings, for Presents. 





distance will see the importance of having their daugh- 
ters where some one will exercise a constant supervis- 
ion over them,—a responsibility which Dr. C. prefers 
to assume in relation to those who may enter his 
School. 

The next Term will commence on Monday, the 22d 
of December, and continue 15 weeks. Cireulars will 
be addressed to those whomay desire more particular 
information. 

ReFeRENcES.—Drs A.R. Thompson and W. J. 
Walker, Rev Messrs George E. Ellis, Wm Ives Bud- 
dington and E. H. Chapin, Charlestown; George B. 
Emerson and George S. Hillard, Esqs., Boston; Rev 








F. A. Farley, Brooklyn, N. ¥. and Rev Dr Wayland, 
Providence. n22 


. published and for sale by S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 
a remont Row. : 427 





RITINGS OF HENRY WARE, Jr., D. D. 
In preparation and shortly will be published, 

selections from the published and unpublished Dis- 
courses and Miscellaneous Writings of Henry Ware, 
Jr., D.D., in two or mere volames, 12mo, of about 
350 pages each, together with a new devotional work 
designed by Mr Ware as a continuation of bis former 
work, ‘The Formation of Christian Character, ad- 
dressed to those who are seeking to lead a Religious 
Life.” Edited by Rev Chandler Robbins. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., Granite Building, No 
134 Washington, opposite School st. jlo 


roy, N.Y 

Rev C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Rev H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass- 

Rev Mr Tileston’s, Concord, N. H. 

Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymu’ 
Books, are requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
118 Washington st. 








o4 

N INIATURE EDITIONS. Beautiful miniature 
editions of the Poets, viz: Scott, Campbell, Mrs 
Sigourney, Mary Howitt, Montgomery, Kirk White, 
Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Cowper, Thompson, 
Pollok, Goldsmith, Gray, Elliot, Rogers, Milton, Eli- 
za Cook and Mrs Norton; Poetry of the Passions, 
Sentiments, Affections, Flowers, Lallah Rookh, kady 
lof the Lake, Autumn Flowers, Gems of American 
Poets, Sacred Songs, Loves of Angels. Also, beauti- 
ful miniature editions of Clark’s Scriptare Promises, 
| Exiles of Liberia, Vicar af Wakefield, Johneon’s Ras- 
selas, Moore’s Private Devotion, Pure Gold, Paal and 
| Virginia, Sacra Privata, Young’s Night Thoughts, 
| Token of the Heart, Token of Remembrance, Token 
|of Affection, Token of Friendship, Spare Minutes, 
| Casket of Jewels. . 
| For sale at SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery 

| Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. o18 











\ IMBALL’S FURNISHING STORE, 28 Wash- 
| ington street. Atthis place gentlemen can fur- 
jnish themselves with every description of Clothing 
made to order in the best manner, and at prices a8 
low as at any other place. 

Constantly on hand, German and French Cloths of 
good quality. These goods are very durable and the 
colors (particularly the black) entirely permanent.— 
Black Satins, of superior quality, for Vests; togethers 
with a general assortnent of NECK STOCKS, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, KEADY MADE LINEN, 
&e. &e. : siege 

&t$ Suitable goods for Boys oe which is cut, 
if desired-—and every precaution taken for a good fit. 

my24 uf 





HURCH BELLS. HENRY N. HOOPER 

§ CO., Bell Founders, No 24 Commercial street, 
Boston. Bells of any weight required, either in setts 
accurately taned, or single, cast to order on the most 
favorable terms. They also manufacture an extensive 
assortment of Bronzed orOr-molu finished CHAN DE-. 
LIERS and LAMPS, ly £22 








=. 


JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf, 


iF Sails made on the most reasonable terms and 
warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. 


ishos feb 18 
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ang restor- | by piety,—making the highest condition of our 


the less glorious sphere of politics, aa 
nature, arning—morality ,—religion, 


Iks of learnin 

ed to the serene and elevated walks ished “A are your great objecis. These, ! ’ 
two of the most brilliant and re ry derstanding of them, include all that is rage 
all our public men. The College of South | bie. They comprehend those lesser morals, the 
Carolina has called Ws. C. Presrow to its jeustegste of which make a gentleman cco 
adelphia, after visiting a poor widow, who, by work- ; RS _| adorn and delight society,—they compre 
a early in the mi until Jate at aa spool- Presidency, while Liascerd aan Eneove | all those nthe n ood a ae acitizen bora 

J | dience which is rendered to her summons by her | to g participation in the government of the com- 


1 for the rs, could on! ke 18 cents a | i . F ae 
fete de ceeonias of Seal ane dives “They | own chosen Sow. We shall soon witness his | monweaith, ard all those deep convictions and 


ee 





[For the Register. ]} 
The following lines were written by « lady of Phil- 


were written impromptu, but the deep feeling and sad | Inauguration to his high office, and in the mean- a gm which belong rr adie 
’ ing ' : . nity. con tion Oo 
truths they express require no apology. time we present to our readers Col. Preston's | pst bo ogee my. associated. If we 


Address upon assuming that position in the) .., persuade you to entertain a corresponding 
South upon which Eowarp Everett is about | idea of your duties, our task will be an easy 
to enter at the North. one. ; field 
Annexed is the address of Col. Preston on Aer shall be joint leborese a = pe tet 
ae “ ; t ofa juxariao Pe 
entering upon his duties as President of this lo- seemed by the gure prospect © 


Oh ye! who toil forever, 
For whom no rest arrives, 
Whom night releaseth never, 
Daughters and sons of Dives! 
Ye makers of our money, 


| 


cold and lowering evening in November, when 
@ poor woman, leading a little boy by the hand, 
rang at the door of a handsome house, in the 
outskirts of the pleasant town of W. 

The pirl who answered the bell, soon re- 
turned and told the Jady of the house, that a 

r woman was at the door, begging a night's 
odging. 

The lady cast a troubled look at the dead 
leaves that where whirling in eddies along the 
streets, and then at the dark clouds, drifti 
together overhead, and sighed. Her husbao 
had a nervous dislike to admitting onknown 
persons into his house, and had often charged 
his family not to suffer any such to pass his 
threshold, She, therefore, rose with a heavy 





ill be a season © 
stitution. From the distinguished rank which | po | This, out coed tine, wt 


: > hope and joy, while we look forward with ea-| 
this gentleman has held at the bar, and in the a scandens anticipation to the glories ofa 
councils of the country, it will be gratifying to 


: : rich harvest, and still farther to the garnering | 
many to know in what light heregards the neW | of i+ where there is no rust, and thieves cannot | 
sphere in which he is hereafter to move. The break through nor steal. 

Presidency of that College is in fact the most 


, ; — aa But besides the ulterior an 
important and influential position in the gift of | .¢ ow as to which I have allud- 


Ye laborers in our hives, 
Who never of the honey, 
Have tasted in your lives. 


| 


Ye workers sad and weary, 
Ye toilers for the few, 
Among our songs are any 


d paramount value 








Sung sad enough for you? the State. There is no similar institytion in | ed. thev are of immediate and vital consequence | 
Sie ofeé De Wocan en the country whose officers are more highly hon-' 45 here. The good order and successful ad- } 
ored or more richly rewarded. ‘ministration of the College, depends entirely 


Heard ye a mournful tone, | 
Telling ot Eagland’s daughters 
Reduced to skin and bone, 
*Toiling in poverty, hunger and dirt, 
To finish the gussets and seams of a shirt.’ 


ADDRESS. 
Young Gentlemen of the College: 


upon their influences. : 
"You have passed the period of coercion, # 
already are mora! agents. A 
Entering upon the office to which the Trus- Jaws avail but little without a Lopayes —_ 
tees have appojoted me, I have thought it not | ment to sustain and carry them out in t — ped 
inappropriate to present myself to you in 4 spirit. * Quid valeant leges sine mori us, 
somewhat formal way, and to make a few re- true every where, but most emphatically true | 
marks which the occasion seems to justify. here. Our government resolves itself almost | 
The intimate relations which are hereafter to entirely into an appeal tu the sense of honor 
subsist between us, involving very grave respoa- | and duty, without which our laws are nugato- | 
sibilities on my part, and the deepest interests | ry, aad their impoteat penalties carry no sané- 
| of life on yours, willbe the more readily and tion. The fear of the law which prompts to a) 
| efficiently established by an exposition of my cold and reluctant observance of it, may secure | 
| understanding of our most prominent respective ‘from punishment, but, as a principle of aciion, | 
| duties, and of the feelings and purposes with | must always fail ef an honorable success ; and 
which I now assume mine. 


| 
| 
; 
| 


Your dye-staiaed hands poor spoolers, 
Ye may extend, and pray 

For somewhat better schoolers 
In this our latter day! 

Some less severe instructors 
Than Hunger, Thirst and Pain, 

To answer your objectors, 
Reviling not again! 

Some band with touch caressing, 


In all communities |_ 

















































































































































































Laid on your blistered palm, 
Some voice with tone refreshing 

To whisper words of ba'm, 
That might uphold the links of labor’s chaia 
And biad you to humanity again. 


Ye washers of the clothes we wear, 
Ye binders of our shoes: 

Ye girls who braid with fingers fair 
The bonnets that we use, 

Gaunt hunger stands beside ye all, 
And dares ye to refuse, 

The scaoty pittance, poor and small, 
Allotted for your use. 
Alas! that e’en the space of time 
Wh 


Shou 


ch ye, your lives miscal, 


d be so great tor tot! and crime, 


For rest so good and small 


And well for you the Almighty’s eye, 


| 
i 
} 
i 
' 


call me from walks of life very remote from | 
those I now enter upon. 


the government whose efficiency depends solely 
It has been the pleasure of the Trustees to| upon it; must fail in its main objects. 


You 


cannot, young gentlemen,—you ought 


For maay years || not to be governed by mere dint of !aw,—you 


} 
t 


have been busy amidst the active pursuits of | must feel that there are other and higher rules | 
men, taking some part in affairs, where thecon- than it imposes,—indeed other and higher laws 
flict of interest, the collission of intellect, and than are to be found in our statues,—laws in 
the tumult of strenuous and stormy passions, your own bosom, written on your hearts,—the 
left but Inttle leisure for those calm and medita- penalty for disobedience to which, is the con- 
tive employments which are the occupation with- | sciousness of wrong, and the reward of obedi- 


in these walls 
After thirty years’ absence from them. I re- 


charge the trust as it ought to be. Undera 


ence, the consciousness of right. 


It may and perhaps must benecessary, wher 
turn, bat in anew and trying condition; with | ever human nature is to be governed, to invoke | 
sympathies in all your pursuits, to be sure, and | the isterposition of the law,—but our habitual, 
tastes not entirely alienated from science and and by far more pleasant, and as we hope, most 
literature, but with a deep and fearful anxiety | efficient appeal, will be to your honor and sense 
that | may, indeed must be, unqualified to dis- of right. 


We 


do not indulge the chimerical expecta- 


conscious deficiency, | would have shrunk from tion that a moral discipline can be so far enfore- 
this office, but that | yielded my own opinion to ed ss to supersede an occasional application of 


that of those for whose judgment, experience, peoal laws. 


Our observation of Jife permis no 


and knowledge of the Institution, | have an en- such hepe, for no association whatever—not 


Which sees not as ye see; 
At last your holy cause shall try tire deference. Of that Board of lrustees, senates or councils can be regulated by the 
And iodze tes w whose command | obey, | can safely affirm, that mere discretion of the members—much Jess can 
a a} z Ve HOt as cae ~ - ] 
aig ‘J , hs till te having in the chances of life, been occasionally it be expected from the th ughtlessuess and 
) walking in our paths with better light, . . mathe i ¢ 
F : thrown with men distinguished by tne consent passions of the young. Acts ot discipline Must 


Farther than you may wander from the right. 





[Forthe Register. } 





oT 


; 
ere, even in those eXalted Stations to which 


ar 





they Ww 


he whele country, 1 have not found any occur,and when the occasion requires them, 


ill be firmiy and promptly applied,—bu 


t 


ation's interests cali lis most conspicuous cit- what we de calculate on, is the prevalence of a 


A SONG FOR A CHRISTIAN FESTIVAL OR Ize a a wiser, graver, OF more aighiy encoweu pervading sentiment, that wi | render such a pe- 
TEMPERANCE FEAST. rae —_* ; cessity infrequent,—a sentiment which will 
: io its discretion and intelligence, the desti- spire more fear of offence than of punishment 

He who of vore at marriage feast nies of this cherished institution are we Ihe impulsiveness and impatience be ging 

Made water pass for wine, éd, and | held myself ready to conform to iis to your time of lite, natural y make the degree 

Here causes us with equal zest, wishes with the same implicit cor fidence, when- | of exertion and industry requisite to your proper 

Po quati—rhis draught divine. ever it may think ft to remit me to the purselis advancement, irksome and painful te you. In- 


Divine—it emblems the divine 
On many a sacred page ; 


isbes (he (Pirsty soul— 


} 


of private life, as now, that I relinquish 
pursuits in compliance with them. 
iz 


7 


r 





hese dolence presents herseif to the young,—aye 

and 
! have the more willingly acquiesced in their Industry is of a harsh and crabbed aspect. 
) judgment, as it has been in favor of one who one seems to point to a smooth and flowery 


to 


the eld,—ia a thousand forms. 


The 


secucing 


Allava the fever’s had differed with the ° tate, oa some impertant path, the other te a rugged and painful ascent,— 

: and exciting questions. To be made its trusted ‘but around that seducing path lork all the ills of 

The water Jesus z sis e, . agent seT such Circumstances. to de pu with e.—and that tollseme ascent, at eve ry step 

Eterna sous ee Out so.icilall Space of c he ce ai ens wider and wider a bread and beautiful 

Queaches the fires strife, : which the interests, the hopes, and prospect, and leads eventually to those eleva- 

And ma be aie 5 oO: Slate are so dee o ions to whice the nobie spirit aspires. 

ml MAAes Wt s . : ‘ 4 P ; " 

Cale $ me with gratiluge, ar Industry is the prolific mother of many vir- 

Then let cold water be our wine wr a painfos sense of respous tues. She prodoces as well! as sustains them,— 

Att 9 Riaet balou sweil of strong emutions whic they all cluster around and nestle about her, 

. ail va ¥ i quenche in the c : ne and strenetl ne by bh seni- 

Until we reach those reaims benign ae" on te a . . growing ane strengiseumeg 57 = Gent 

; : juacequacy to Mase 2 Suliaole return us itself, that divine quality which seems to be 

Where crystal waters fow,— W bat I brine. gentlemen. to my statior — r ; 
- at} Oring, gentiemen, to My station, ang tinct Wilh Ingale power, and to rise by its 
Wustalethe wee of Bd. whens leaves what, | trast, may in some sort make amends own onward tendency,—genius itself is pi amed 


The wounds of nations , heal— 








for my deficiencies in other respects, if aceep tur its highest flizt 











iMs.,and trained to them by 


Whose + . i ast and reverential love for this my Alma Mater,— industry. tis an utter mistake to imagine that 
‘ srious [ruits aii wants s v } . < , ada 4 } 
an wit ppv» a solemn sense of my coties, and, | may be any endowment can dispense with labor. It is 
d saving troths ral. - 8. nermitt to sav of letter : saeash J } P j 
ete so 7 permitted to say, @ love of jetiers, not altogether a fatal error into which young mgn fall.—no 
ase extinguished by contact with the world. Nor great achievement ever bas or ever can be effect- 
THE LATE MRs. JEVONS. am | insensible, in adopting this course of life, ed without it.—the mode of its application may 
The cbiemey chronicle ef the wask idcledes Ghe| © I we sent css‘ icero says, ) of be repr Tt its presence is not the less cer- 
- J , » one seeing mvsell surrounded DY circie of inven- tai \ save hes > b ‘ set. 7 .. 
name of another among the children of William Ros- ppm ? “S = ou e have heard of the furest-born De 
igh uous youths, and coneiliating, by laudable mosthenes,—* of natare’s darling,— 
coe. His eldest danghter, Mary Anne, wife of Mr.) means, their esteem and affection. There cer- Faacy’s child, 
Thomes Jevons, of Liverpool, passed through thelast ta ¥ Can:ot be a more important or honorable Warbling his native wood netes wild,’— 
stage of a most suffering disease, and died in London, ccupation than to instrect the risix en j . ‘ . , pte ia 
ag i ; i 3 ° ° pa - i rising generation of the blind old man of Sciots rocky isle. 
on the 13th of this month, aged fifty. ‘Mrs. Jevons, im U duties to which they may hereafter be Tt ated ” ¢ ‘ . “ <a 
y- 4 cet heenal caleene Hen Seen hese were men of genius, unquestionably,— 
says a cerrespondent, ‘was known fr several succes- ©2''€¢ ee ope * may, without the impe- | buy Henry, and Shakespeare, and Homer; were 
. ‘ . ne Se tion © ? t ‘ the : ge ory 
sive years as editor of the “Sacred Offering;* and ae ***!0% Of arrogance, be allowed to adopt another 


the author of many poems in that lite work, which 


sentiment of that ilestriouws Roman.+ 


also men of labor,—they had the blessing of in- 


Spirati 


yn, but the blessing came to them after 


‘Ac fuit qaidem quam milti quoque initium they had wrestled all! night. 


have since been selected from it, and printed ina sep- : : 

arate form, with some beautiful additions. In herna-| * ?U**ene!, — animum ad ulrinsque bo3- Our intercourse, | trast, will be characterized 

Sea tind edit tas tetetind sli tenia hiened ont trum preciara stadia referendi, fore justam et by the courtesy becoming gentlemen. My gov- 
, > . ‘ ee probe 2) omnibus concessum arbitrare—siinfi- ernment | hope will be animated by the vigi- 

admired in no common degree. Her benignant coun-| pitys foren. sium rerum labor, et ambitionis oc- | jance and tempered by the affection of a parent. 

tenance, beaming with animation and kindness,was ecypatio, decursu honorem, etiam etatis flexu, If ] see vou preparing yourselves to go home 


always welcom 


th 


fmanner, her sympathy with every 


ed w delight. Her pure benevo- 


lence, sweetness 
form of goodness, her tenderness to the erring, but 
kind efforts to amend the condition of the distressed, 
and to raise and refine these who were of low estate, 
have made the deeper impression, because of the pe- 
j 


culiar quietaess and modesty with which her good 


Whe 
when, in ber young days, she adorned her father’s 


deeds were performed. that remembers her 


4 


happy dwe!lliog—who that afterwards saw her as one 
of the chief supporters of his adversity and old age— 
or in later times, has kaown her as the wife and moth- 
the consistent devout Christian worshipper, the 


cultivated, developed w 


er, 


man, rich in beautiful tastes, 
and yet more rich in good works, bat will think with 
sorrow on the vacant place she has left? At such a 
time her own words—always the oW@pouring of her 
heart, come to us with peculiar interest; alike bring- 
ing before us the strivings of an affectionate and social 
spirit, under the prospect of its last lonely conflict (to 
her terri!:le only 


the power of a stay and su 


pport long proved, and nev- 


er, we are sure, found wanting 


A SIGHT-THOUGHT. 


‘Yea, though I walk throngh the valley of the Shadow 
of Death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.’— 
[Psaim xxviii. 

Thou most go forth alone, my soul! 
Thou must go fi : 
To other sce1 


constitisset.** 


In the pleasing task to which I now address witha parent's pride ; 


to delight a father’s heart, my bosom will swell 


and my vanity wii] be 


myself, it will be my constant effort to promote gratified if your proficiency authorizes me to be- 
your studies, and to prepare you for the duties jieve that when the State shal! hereafter point 
of lite, (more important than life itself.) with to its jewels, I may say I helped to fashion 


such stores of learning as may be acquired here, 
bat more especially*with ardent and virtuous as- 


after. 


association is the pursuit of learning, and this 


them. 


; I trust also, gentlemen, that both our official 
pir-tions, to acquit yourselves with honor here- and social relations, may be such, that when 
you go into the world, and ascertain by exper- 
The immediate and ostensible object of our rience the value of the lessons taught here, you 


will re 


member the College with affection, and 


might seem to be our sole parpose, but, intruih, me with noindifferent feelings, and meet me, 
learning is only a means to the great end we when the chances of life throw us together, not 


have in view. [ft is an 
prepared and fashioned here, with some instruc- 
tion as to the mode of using it. 


You 


instroment which is | witheut emotion. 


ng gentlemen, if [ were better qualified 


It is bat the than! am for this office, | know how vain my 


armor, but a part of the armor to be worn in efforts must be, even with the assistance of my 
the battle field of lite for the achievement of able colleagues and your zealous co-operation, 
honerable and glorious victories, for the triumph without the gracious protection and help of our 


ot 


ov 


r wrong. 


truth ove? error, of virtae over vice, of right Heavenly Father. 
And although I cherish the con- beneficent providence. | hambly and earnest!y 


To Him, thea, and to His 


viction that there is a nateral and intimate cun- commend the issue of this underking. 


from its loneliness,) and testifying to ection between knowledge and wirtue, yet I 


know that they are not inseparabie. There 
have been melancholy instances of great intel- 
lectual powers, united to acquisitions from the 
woore 


g morai e.eva 


: r 
i ne. 





*De 


Senectate. 


+ | have always soothed myself with the hope 
that there would come a time of quiet and repose, 


circle of learning, without a correspond- when I might retarn to the noble duties that occapy 
These, however, I regard us« here ° 


I have fondly looked forward to the day, 


as anomalies; I rejoice to believe that in the when, having finished my career of active life, I 


general order 
al 
uvigerates the wirtses of the heart. 


not believe in such a connexion, I would aban- 


of Providence, whatever enlarges | might have the right te enjoy a lettered repose, 
j exalts the intellect, promotes, purifies, and freed from the toils f the bar and the painfal per- 
If I did 2sits of politics. 


[De Oratore. 





23, to other worlds, , ' > . 
: don myself to indolence and despair. But the 
That moria! hath not kaown. ble and Gimtines r Rae 
Seng neble and distinctive faculties of man, whose Porst or Howor. Col. Montzoomery was 


my son! ,— 
To tread the narrow vale: 


But He, whose word is sure, hath gaid 


combination constitutes his dignity and glory, | shot in a duel about a dog; Captain Ramsay 


are harmonized by his Creator into a concerted 
action for a common purpose. Whatever en- 


in one 


about a servant: Mr. Featherstone in one 


E : about a recruit; Sterne’s father in one about a 
His comforts shall aot fail. lightens the mind improves the heart; as the | goose, and another gentleman about ‘ an acre 
boat ee we : picatiatl Se ert - 5 tet oF . 
Thou ' sun, Which illuminates the atmesphere, warms of anchovies.’ One officer was challenged for 
mOU must go tort a ys . ha +} att t : - — oh 
ees py sou the earth, amd although it may. happen that his merely asking his opponent to enjoy a second 
Along the darksome way; beams are reflected from fields of ice, yet biS goblet, and another was compelled te fight 


Where the bright sua has never shed 
His warm and gladsome ray. 


Aad yet the Sun of Rigteousness 


general mission is to call forth whatever is use- 
ful and beautiful, and impregnate with 
the whole body of nature. 


about 


a pinch of snuff; General Barry was 


vitality | challenged by a Captain Smith, for declining a 


glass of wine with him atadinner in a steam- 


Shall rise amidst the gloom, Troe knowledge isthe knowledge of truth; boat, although the General had pleaded as an 
And scatter from thy trembling gaze as it 18 said in the fine arts, that nothing is beaa- | excuse that wine invariably made his stomach 


The shadews o! the tomb. 


Thou must gv forth alone, my soul! 
To meet thy God above: 
Bet shriak not—he has said, my soul! 
He is a God of love. 
His rod and staff shall comfort thee 
Across the dreary road, 
Till thou shalt join the blessed ones 
Ia Heaven's serene abode.’ [Atheseum. 








tifal 
tise 


but the true, su, in the wide signification sick at sea; and Lieutenant Crowther lost his 


ot the word, it may be said that nothing is good | life in a duel, because he was refused admit- 
batthe true. To canfer upon learning its just tance to a elubof pigeon shooters. 


dignity and importance, it must be considered | 
as subsidiary and auxiliary to the paramvsnt | 
ends of our being. It mast always have in 
view our responsibilities in this life, and the aw- | 


ful responsimluies of a far moze exceeding | Christian Advocate: Decrease again. 
You are to be made intel-| Stet to find that io the Indiana conference there | 


weigh: hereafter. 





heart, and went to the door where the stranger 
stood holding the hand of a pale, sad-looking 
little boy, about six years of age. The wom- 
an dejecied and care- worn seemed ready to sink 
with fatigue. The lady kindly enquired into 
her sitnatioa, and beard the following account. 

Several years ago she bad emigrated to the 
West with her husband and five children, in 
hopes of bettering their condition. Their hopes 


had been 


their eabin—the husband and father was carri- | 
ed off by one of the fevers of the climate, and | 


the children, one by one, had followed—the 
poor feeble boy whieh she held by the hand 

alone remained. When a!] was over she sold. 
the little property that remained, and with her 
boy begaa, on fsot, their melancholy journey, 

back to their native place at Cape Ann. That 

evening for the first time, she found herself 

obliged to ask charity, but it was so hard to) 
bring her feelings to it, that she had passed 

through the whole town without feeling cour-| 
age to stop ata dvor, until she made her ‘first | 
application at that house :— 

‘But,’ said ste,*we do not want for food, | 
nor clothes, nor money, we only ask a shelter, 
for the night.’ 

The lady feltthat this wasa case in which 
she ought rather to risk the displeasure of her 
husband, rather than send the strangers away. 
Accordingly, see led them into the house, and 
while the bed was preparing, she urged them 
to eat, bat they both refused food, and as svon 
as their bed was ready they retired, and soon 
fell asleep. 

W hen the master of the house returned and 
heard what had happened, he exclaimed ,— 

‘They shall not stay here—my father never 
would harbor any vagrants, neither will I.’ 

‘Bat my dear,’ said the lady, ‘they are now 
asleep—you cannot send them away now— it is 
very dark and what burt can they do here? 

‘They will get up when we are asleep and 
rob the house, and be off before we know any- | 
thing about it. Itis all a pretence to get in- 
side of the house--but they must up and off.’ 

‘O pray do not tarn them out this dark, cold 

ht,’ said the lady. ‘If you are afraid of 
robbing the house, | will sit up and watch 


nig’ 


their 


them: bot they are worn out and unable to go 
any farther.’ 

>We will soon see how that is,’ said he, and 
going into the small reom where they slept, he 
called out in a loud voice, ‘Come, get up and 


o off—you cannot stay here—I cannot have 


: ere 

The w an raised her eves with a look of 
s spair, but the littl boy, witha ner- 
vous agitat fully different from the 
mo s of a happy, healthy child, sprang from 
the be iciasping his thin hands together, 
m his knees and cried out, ina shrill, im- 
plering t . “OL. sir ’% turn vs out this 
dark n ght! we are tired almost to death. ‘O 
do let us stay till daylight.’ 


4 


3 


The gentieman relented at the appeal, and 
turning to bis wite said, ‘if you cheese to give 


up your night's rest for the sake of their stay- | 
ing. I have ne ebjections, bet you must watch 
1 all the while.’ : 

The lady willingly consented,and soothing 
the litthe bey aeent him back to bed. She then 
took a seat in the neighboring room, and pre- 
pared to fulfill her promise, by watching them 
ail night. 

The strangers slept heavily, but not quietly. 
The poor woman gruaned often,and murmured 


in her sleep. Once or twice, 
she said with a deep sig ‘Well! Well! my 
heart is breakin t the Lord is good.’ 


any sorrowe 


“iP 


ols 


- 


- 


DU 


In after years, that ladv was called to endure 


loss afier loss, and trial after trial, ontil her 
heart was almost crushed within her: but often, 
when she was ready to sink in despair, the 


sleeping words of that unknown widow, came 
home to her heart and brought strength and 
cornfort, and she felt herself mehly repaid for a 
sleepless might when she had learned to say, 
‘Well! Well! my heart is breaking, but the 
Lord is good.” 

Poor unknown woman' you are still an 
inhabitant of this world—if The Physician 
has healed your breaking heart, know that 
your words unconsciousiy spoken, have often 
strengthened the spirit a widow almost as 
desolate as vourself an retorn she now 
longs to tell you what she has since learned. 
If we truly know and acknowledge that the 
Lord is geod, our hearts will never break, but 
grow stronger and stronger under trials. 


if 


ol 
} 


i 


1 


A Terve Gentleman well bred person 
will be insolent to his On the other 
hand, he will observea scrupulous tenderness of 
manner towards them—a care of word and ac- 
tion, that shall lighten the burden of humility 
which they must necessarily feel, as much as 
possible. This refinement of heart is the most 
prominent characteristic of a high and noble 
spirit. It is the only mark of a lady or gentle- 
man that is wholly unequivocal. When we see 
a person very choice of his words, and very 
dainty at the table, yet capable of insulting the 
unfortunate, or ridicaling distress, we always 
think of the ass in the lion’s skin. 


No 


inferiors. 


e 





Mapame Roruscaitp. The venerable Mad- 
ame Rothschild, of Frankfort, now fast ap- 
proaching to her hundredth year, being a little 
indisposed last week, remonstrated in a friendly 
way with her physician on the inefficiency of his 
prescriptions. ‘* Ous voulez vous Madame!’ 
said he, ‘ unfortunately we cannot make you 
younger.’ * You mistake, dector,’ replied the 
witty lady. ‘I donot ask you to make me 
younger. It is older I desire to become.’ 


He who gets in @ passion only shows his en- 
emy where to strike him. 
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R.C SOULE CARTEE’S SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG LADITES, 19 Charlestown, Mass. 

ate Laati®ation, resting on the individ- 

»nsibilicy of the Principal; and, though con- 
f day pur ils resident in this town and 





fiy of 
Bostea, a few young ladies from abroad board in the 
eare of Dr. C. and his 


family, a 2 yader the ited 
aady. The course of instruction embraces ail branch- 
es usually taught in Female Semiaarres. 

The School rs wholly distinet from ‘The Charles- 


town Female Seminary,” with which it is sometimes 
and, so far as relates to boar ding-pupils, 
it is designed to meet the wants of those who prefer, 
when about to sead daughters from home, to place them 
in the private family of the Teacher. Parents ata 
distance will see the mmportance of having their daugh- 
ters where some one will exercise a constant supervis- 
jon over them,—a responsibility which Dr. C. prefers 
to assume in relation to those who may eater his 
School. 

The next Term will commence on Monday, the 22d 


contounded ; 





AND oN 
UNUSUALLY FAVORABLE TERMS. 


R. MORTON, No 19 Tremont Row, at the for- 
mer office of Wells & rep induced — 

strong considerations (that be is in possess: 
of the most valuable inventive that has ever been made 
either in the dental art or any other whereio 
comtort is much concerned) to make known by adver- 
tisement, the new invention for su; g. Teeth in 
the mouth, it being a method which is not in general 
use and one that enables him tomake a perfect fit ren- 
der them usefal and ormamental, being subject to none 
ef the difficulties or objections that usaally attend ar- 
tificial Teeth, such as moving about, cutting the jaws, 
or to the great mortification of the patient, dropping 
down and shaking about. 

Being fully aware of the light upon which the mere 
assertions of the advertiser is justly looked upon at 
the present crisis, I should be very reluctant to come 
before the public with these strong assertions were it 
not that I am willing to have my method tested by all 





person can make the sightest objection to. 

| Being convinced that when this principle of insert- 
jing Teeth shall become more generally knoWn, and 
thoroughly appreciated, that the countenances of 


disappointed—sickness had entered | thousands will be brightened up and freed from wrin- 


'Kles, and that I shall have the satisfaction of bringing 
it more immediately before the public. 

I have now determined to insert Teeth, until farther | 
notice, without receiving compensation when they are 
inserted for anything except the cost of constructing 
them until the expiration of 3 or 6 months, or until 
sufficient time has elapsed to gi 
portunity of satisfying themselves whether this princi- 
ple is really valuable and superior to any other method 
of inserting Teeth, at which time the compensation 
will be required that i« previously agreed upon. 


NEW FALL & WINTER GOODS. 
DANIELL & CO., 


No. 201 Washington Street. 


Ww. have received by the recent arrivals of the 

Freach packets at New York, and the British 
steamers at this port, a full assortmentof new styles 
of desirable goods for our Fall sales. Our long expe- 
rience, and acquaintance with articles in our line, and 
our facilities for oltaining our stock at the lowest 
rate, eaables us to offer our customers every article at 
as low a price as they can be obtained at any other 
store. 





ON THE FIRST FLOOR 


We have an extensive assortment at retail, consisting 
ofa larger and richer stock of SILKS than we have 
ever before offered. It is impossible to describe all 
of the various styles inanadvertisement, without mak- 
ing it very long. We have Rich Heavy Dark Color- 
ed Silks, for CLOAKS and PELISSES. Light and 
Dark styles in great variety, for STREET DRESS- 
ES. Rich Light Col’d do, for EVENING DRESSES. 
DRESS GOODS, 
Of new styles, in Mouseline de Laines, Corded Otto- | 


mans, Cashmeres, Twilled Ginghams, French and 
American Prints, &c. &c. 


FRENCH PLAIDS, 
An entire new article, the first that have been import- 
ed, a pretty aad economical! article for Fall and Win- 
teer Dresses. 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


We have added to our stock a large and beautiful as 
sortment of Larea and Embroideries, of the latest 
Paris aed Londoa styles,and have made such arrange- 
ments that we shall in futare be supplied with all the 


tles. 


AA THIBET CLOTHS. 

We erery d Hor and shade of this 
well known article for Ladies’ Cloaks and Dresses— 
the genuine beavy double twilled warranted 
equal to any imported. 

ROB ROY AND GALA PLAIDS, FOR CLOAKS. 

lack and Blue Black Silks, Black and Blue Black 
Alepines, from the best manefacterers; Black and 
Blue Black Alpaceas, some extra fine quality; Black 
and Blee Black Mouselime de Laines, and every other | 
article of 


newest st 


hare esirable cx 


goods, 


MOURNING GOODS. i 
Linen Sheetings and Shirtings; Damask Cloths, 
and Damask by the vard; Napkins; Scotch and Rus- 
sia Diaper; F! Cottons, ana all other kinds of 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
FRENCH LAWN & LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS; 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES. 


nnel«- 
anne is ; 





ON THE SECOND FLOOR 
We bave a beautiful assortment of ali kinds of 
SHAWLS 

RICH LONG AND SQUARE CASHMERE 
SHAWLS, in different colors; various styles of HEA- 
VY WARM SHAWLS; CASHMERE SCARFS. 

SUPER WIDE SHAWL VELVET. 
Bath, Whitney and Rose Blankets; Livingston and 
Imperial Quilts; Embossed Piano and Centre Table 
Covers. 





ON THE THIRD FLOOR 
We have a large stock of the same styles of Goods that 
are in ow Retail Rooms, which we offer at wholesale, 
for cash or short credit, at a small advance. 
{kK} Our business is conducted on our long estab- 
lished principle of marking our goods at a small profit, 





and 
ONE PRICE. 
DANIELL & CO., 
201 Washington st. 
YHEAP LIST OF UNITARIAN BOOKS.— 


) The following list of Unitarian Books will be sold 
for the present at the annexed low prices, for Cash. 
Palfrey’s Academical Lectzrs+ oa the Jewish 


this establishment atee 
well furnished kitchen, (the foundat 
house-keeping,) with cata 
sortment to facilitate in making a jadicious 
Also, the celebrated 


. 
ton. 
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i 
i 
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who desire it, upon such terms as I think no candid health ever atteadaat on those who practice daily ab- 


ve the patient an op- have broaght oat a! this establishment, render it one 


i 


| 





BOSTON BATHING PAN: 


—AND— 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH! 


Utensils which reduce the cogt and trouble of bathing 
to a degree that enables alito enjoy the luxury and 


lution over the whole surface of the body. 


RACTICAL DENTISTRY. At the old and 

celebrated dentalestablishment of Dr S. STOCK- 
ING, No 266 Washington street, corner of Avon! 
Place, Bostos. The public are assured that at the | 
above place, every branch of surgical and mechanical } 
dentistry, is in fall tide of operation, and at prices too, 


ly my31 








HOSE onthe eve of Hoase-keeping will find at 
1 appertaining to a 
me ion ofall good 
of his extensive as- 
select 


| medical treat 
| render their situati 


=== 
THE UNKNOWN. Kitch varnishing B . Eg ae 
——— itchen Furnishing Rooms. apor Bath Establj 
a ae sing November, when INSERTED ON A NEW PRINCIPLE, | 085 Cornhill, 6 Brattle,and73 Court Streets por Bath Establishment, 


ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 
0.12 Franklin Sireet, Boston. 


R. M. M. MILES would i 
i. M. MI respectful 
earl sthat his house lesienames be ae op elo 
pee Pn da and central streets inthe city, which he 
ort seat with every regard tot! « accommodation of 
bee in ? - Patients are always ander his immediate 
peep — be tpatiodies areasonable rate while they 
3 £0 remain at his house. Allw - 
ronize this establishment can rer wien hactest 
ment; wap heen. means will be used tc 
0 P i 

he thorioes cnasthie ee and to effecta cure in 


He has likewise sec i 
BM y aaen pt ay the services of Mr Henry 
dies who may with to enjo the luxuri : 
celebrated Vapor Bath, or wie to feapdog oan 
aid will be waited upon by aceommodatin Fema! it 
tendants and the best of Nurses. Se fi artm veo 
entirely disconnected from that oftke Rennlemen aa 
Dr Miles has made the study of Medicated Bath 
a part of his medical ed._ation: and he has found be 
long experience, thatthe Whitlaw Medi Va y 
Bath isone of the most efficacious agents ever os 
vented for removing every kind of diseaxe that preys 
upon the human system; and in connection with other 
appropriate medicines, it will effect a permanent cure 
inalicases withinthe reach of human ski:l; and j: has 
proved aremedy in handreds of cases, when everythin 
else has failed. This is particularly the case mn 4 





e ' chronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rhey 
fifty per cent less, than operations of equal value, can : , a trheum 
be hod, in this, ps any ae city ia fs. nation. The j scrofula, rhematism, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tic dolo. 


skill | 


! 
of the best resorts for dental operations in the whole | 
country. While the profession are generally satisfied | 
with rLeories, and modes of treatment, that have long | 
since been laid aside as worthless; having no claim oa | 
the confidence of an enlightened community, Dr 8. has | 
the satisfaction of saying, that his present mode of op- | 
eration challenges the most rigid tests, that pathologi- | 
cal science can bring for its overthrow. Many aud | 


serious evils have arisen from the usual method pur- | 


many valuable unprovements, that ingenuity and 


| sued by deotists im setting teeth on plate and pivot:— 


they are too numerons to be noticed ia detail in acom- | 
mon sewspaper advertisement; sach work however | 
carries with itits own condemnatory marks,—a few 
of which are,an ill adaptatien of the work to the 
mouth, and consequently an uastable, rattling condi- 
tioa whes masticating food,—a tendency to irritate 
aad inflame the gams,—a pungent disagreeable taste 
of brass and copper, that vitiates the flavor of the most 
palatable and delicious food ,—the galvaniceffect, pro- 
duced by the combination of so many different metals 
in the mouth, some of which are of the baser kind to 
save expense;—and above all, an offensive and poi-, 
soned breath which being inhaled, acts directly on the 
frail and delicate tissues of the lungs, producing pul- 
monary affections and its fatal consequences. These 
are some of the positive evils that are produced by the 
work of too many dentists of the present day, which 
have rendered the wearing of artificial teeth, so much 
to be dreaded. The public however may be assured 
that Dr S. in the most effectual manner has removed 
the above named objections that have been jastly ar- 
gued against the use of artificial teeth,—by the perfect 
adaptation of the whole work to the mouth,—the puri- 
ty of the gold in the plate,—the entire exelusion of 
brass aod copper from the solder,—the ease with which 
the work may be removed at pleasure for cleansing— 
the uoiform Grmaess and stability of the whole in mas- 
ticating food,—and in the beauty and life-like appear- 
ance of the teeth, in their shape, shade, and articala- 
tion. As it is the province of the dentist to arrest de- 
cay in teeth in its first stages, and preserve them by 
filling, either with gold or some other proper substance, 
Dr 3. will give especial attention to this branch of his 
profession, assering those who are disposed to avai! 
themselves of his services, that there is but one way 
that filling teeth can be made efficient, in saving them, 
ad but few among the hand: eds, who roam the country 
and infest the cities ander the name of dentists, that 
know any thing about it. Single teeth will-aldo be set 
on silver or gold pivota, where the stumps will admit 
of it, that will render them ten fold firmer thaa the usa- 
a! way of setting on wood, and entirely free from the 
taint that the wood produces, by absorbing and retain- 
ing the liqaors of the mouth. Extracting, cleansing, 
regulating, aad allother operations connectng with the 
professioa will be performed ina skilfel, careful and 
thoroegh maser and warranted. Whole sets of teeth 
with false gams as well aseatire upper sets dn the 
prieciple of atmospheric pressure that will give entire 
satisfaction will be made at the shortest possible no- 
tice. Dr S. would also inform those whose misfor- 
tune it has been to have a cleft, or deficient palate and 
roof, so as to affect the articulation, that they can have 
a proper remedy ia the applicatica of an artificial pal- 
ate, made either from gold, silver, or porcelain,—and 
ataiprice withia the means ef those in moderate cir 
cumstances. jyl2 
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R. MORTON, (late Wells & Morton,) 19 Tre- 
moat Row, Boston. would respectfully beg leave 
the attention of bis former patients aad the 

p generally, to am improwemeat in Mechanical 
Te It is generally kaown that the former 
method of Iaserting Teeth is fall of weighty objections, 
inasmech as expersence has proved tit it has been 
littl more than an equal chance whether teeth would 
be worn, or whether the patient would not, after suf- 
fering tor months and sometimes years, finally throw 
) aside aad give up all hopes of ever being bene- 

by their application. Or, if the patient does 
to forego the difficulties of their dropping 
down, moving about, cutting the jaws, or at least pro- 
ducing irritation, (and this, too, without the consola- 
tion of their even giving them a satural expression, 
but the reverse, a ghastly look,)—yet in their own 
minds they condemn the Deatist and the art, inasmuch 


ca 








coat 


ia 


as the real end for which the Teeth were designed 
(mastication) is net attained; and not unfrequentiy is 
it the case, that individeals are deprived of dining 


elsewhere than at their own private table, for the very 
reason that they mast either forego the pleasure of 
taking any thing bat liquors, or choose the alternative 
of putting their teeth in their pockets. These difficul- 
ties have not, perhaps, always been owing to the fault 
of the Dentist, or the peculiarity of the patent’s mouth, 
so mach as to the infancy of the art. Like all other 
professions, as it bas a ivanced, it has engaged more 
of taleat and aspiring mind, resulting in improvement 
upoa improvement; aad I feel justitied in saying that I 








reux, nervous irritability, painfuland diseased 
sore throat, diseases of the liver, 
ness, pimpled face, ring worms, erysipelas, obstinate 
glandular affections, dropsy consumption, (phtisis ul- 
monalis,) deafness, asthma, catarrh, leprosy, cones 
gravel, female complaints in general, and all cutaneous 
diseases. The langs are readily reached by inhaling 
the vapor of the Bath, and this will often restore 
them to health. The vapor of the materials used 
cleanses and strengthensthe skin, thatextensive oro 
which nature has providedfor removing injuriou 
ter from the system. 

The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed 
agreatluxary by many who have noparticular disease 
being far eupertor to any other kind of Bath. : 
are varied, to adapt them to various constitutions and 
diseases ; andthey may be advantageously taken bv a}! 
from the mostathletic and robust, down to the mc stdel. 
icate and feeble, without apprebension of taking cold; 
the use of them proving a tonic, and consequently jn- 

vigorating and fortifying the system; but they should 


( eyes, 
dyspepsia, costive- 


organ 
$ mat 


They 


saved from the hands of quacks and ignorant men, 


with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the 
trampling ofewine. They are highly recommended by 
some of the first Physicians in this country and im Exu- 
rope. Patientscantake them underthe advice of they 
own Physicians,and rely npontheir directions being 
rigidly adhered to. 

e 1s agent for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s 
Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in a 
few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Selpharet otf 
lodine, Sodaand Potash; Vegetables and escentia 
oils. Itecontains alithe elements of itsoperation with 
in itselfi—It is well recommended by Physictaas of the 
highest standing throughout the country—Patronizec 
by the New York City Hespital,and gives entire sat- 
isfaction wherever it has heen introduced. Circular: 
containing certificatesand directionsare farnished witt 
each Bath. 

These Bathecan be administéred to persons wh 
may be confined at their houses inthecity and viciniy, 
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REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYYNS.— 

JENKS & PALMER have just pablished the 
forty-first edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 
Hymas for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. 
Greenwood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymas 1s universally 
approved, by al] persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The folsowing are some of the societies and towns iz 
whichthe book is im use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
F.W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
J.Pierpoat ; )Second Society (Rev C. Robbins ; ) New 
Sonth Seciety (Rev A. Young; ) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev Dr Chansing;) Bulfiach st. Church (Rev 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchasestreet, (Rev Mr Cvol- 
idge,) Beston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Rev Dr Dewey;) Ghent af Ge Savior, Brookiya, 
N.¥.(Rev Mr Fariey ; ) Cambridge, E. Cambridge , W. 
Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
chester, Marsbfield, Watertown, Brookfield Brighton, 
Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbrnige, Medfield, 
Laacaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 
Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, 
Bedford, Greenficld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bii- 
lerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; 
Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N.H; Portland, Hal- 
lowell, Ageusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. ¥ ; Providence, Newport. R. 

; Bratthebero’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; 
Allton, Til; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; and many 
other societiesin New England andthe Southero and 
Western States. : 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are coatemplated. 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 
Publishers ,Boston, 131 Washington st., (ep stairs.) 
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Scriptares, 2 vols, 8vo, : 3,0 am now enabled to insert Teeth upor a plan such that OOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRA- 
Palfrey’s Lowell Leciures, with Memoir of _| they can be worn without causing the slightest paia— RIES. CROSBY §& NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 

Lowell, by E. Everett, 2 vols Svo, ; 2,75 | the patieatcea masticate perfectly well with them— ington street, would invite the attention of Clergymen, 
Channing’s Complete Works, edited by the Au- they will remain firm in their places—give the same Teachers and others, to their collection of Books for ? 

thor 6 vols, 4th edition, 4,00 exoressive, life-like appearance as the natural teeth, | Sabbath School and Juvenile Libraries. A 
Backminster’s Complete Works, with Memoir, an resembling bone—being manufactured by myself to During the past year they have been continually ¢s- ae 

2 vols 12mo, 3d edition, 2,50 suit every case, with its peculiarities, thereby com- gaged ia collecting and examining all the new publica- She? | 4 
Noyes’s Hebrew Prophets, 3 vols, 12mo, ? 2,50 pletely obviating the above difficulties. tions for the young, and having also been careful to ob- Pig 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, vols 2 & *,* All operations warranted to correspoad with tain the opinion ot Clerg\ men and others who have ex- is 

3, Svo, ¥ 4,50 these statements, or no charge will be made, unless amined most of them with a view to their fitmess for ; ; 
Noyes’s Translation of Job, 2d ed, 12mo, 50 notice should be given to the patient of a necessity for our Sabbath Schoo! Libraries. they will te abie to o/- ‘a 
Ware’s Life of Rev Dr N. Worcester, 12mo, 50 deviation. 025 fer a list of Books which are known to be good. 
Jesus and - reo sage by Rev W. H. Far- 200 useal. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

ness, 2d ed, Svo, - ; . 7 f SW i 
Burnap’s Lectures on Christianity. er et 3 sv {[ANO hao - pay ap gr ye Rha Rios Pith = te moor cuaaen 

uman Life, or Practical Ethics, trauslat y i co-partaership uadert rm of f Oe Sse Em m ieke. re ti 

a. Rev 8. Osgood, 2 vols l2me, 1.50 Vis & CU., for the purpose of manufacturing Piane pn one bo wg Qs° 
Livermore’s Comme: tary on the Gospels, 2 v Fortes; and having taken the steck and standofthe PRIVA Cheshire P 3 . ao Bag hee 

12mo. . 1,50 late Browa & Hallet, 293 Washington street, Boston, mittee of the Veesaire S astora sanelee, ee 
Sparks’ Letters on Episcopacy, 2d ed, I2mo 63 would beg leave te say to our friends, and all others Published in two forms. 
Sparks Letters ein sat he . . : - “as The sabscriber has just completed a new set of ster- : 
Peabody's Lectures on Christian Doctrine, 2d who may perchase instruments of us, we are act only Satie Ger Ges aienath ealnil Book. cor- 

edition, 12mo, 50 determined to maintain the high reputation which has C°t!PE Piates for the above =popa a : 


Ware’s Life of the Savior, 5th ed, 1Smo, 
W hitman’s Letterson Divine Rewards, &c. 12 


mo, 50 
W orcester’s Lust Thoughts on Important Sub- 
jects, 12mo, : 60 
Ware’s Selections from Priestley, 12mo, 30 
Belsham’s Exposition of the Epistles,4¥,8vo 6,00 
Christian Examiner, complete, 120 Nos, or 38 
vols, 25,00 
Unitarian Miscellany, edited by Sparks and 
Greenwood, 6 vols, 12mo, 2,00 
Sparks’s Collection of Essaysand Tracts, 6 v, 
12mo 6,00 


Unitarian Tracts, 12 Nos inavel,18velsl2mo 9,00 
The Backslider, by Mrs Lee, 6th ed, 18mo, 25 


The Skeptic, by Mrs Follen, 7th ed, 1Smo, 23 
Ware on the Formation of Christian Character, 

12th edition, 31 
Palfrey’s Sermons on Duties, Conditions and 

Relations of Private Lite, 2d ed, 12mo, 67 
Parkman's Offering of Sympathy, 3d ed, ISmo, 50 
Greenwood’s Sermons ot Consolation, 2d edi- 

tion, 16mo, 67 
Martinean’s Eadeavorsafter the Christian Life, 

12mo, 
Livermore’s Commentary on the Book of Acts, 

12n0, 75 
Norton’s Statement of Reasons for Not Believ- 

ing the Trinity, 12mo. 75 
Greenwood’s Sermons, 2 vols 12mo, 2.00 
Channing’s Self Culture, 12th thousand, $32mo, 30 
Well!s* Sermons, selected by Messrs Bartoland 

Peabody, lémo, 50° 
Brooks’ Family Prayer Book, 12mo, 12thed, 67 
Furness’ Domestic Worship 3d ed, l2me, oo 
Farr’s Family Prayers, l6meo, 2d edition, 40 
Lays of the Gospels by Bulfiach, 16mo, 60 


&e. &e. Ke. &e. &e. Ke. 
Persons at a distance, or in those places where U- 
nitarian books are uot kept for sale, caa be supplied 


We clip the following from the Pittsburg | of December, and continue 15 weeks. Cireulafs will at the above prices, by forwarding their orders, and 


We re- 


lectual men, that you may be fit moral agents: |S 2 decrease in the membership amounting to | 


so that as you advance in learning, youamay ad- | 


2,256. 


A decrease of nearly an equal number 


vance in the knowledge and appreciation of vir- | ¥35 Teported in Kentucky, bet though it was! 






tue, remembering always that the lamp which | ‘@mentably great, there was an error, making | 
you light up is not a gaudy show, to please by | ‘he number greater by, say 1,000 thap it really | 


| its variegated radiance, bu: is intended—for a} *25-' 
: . ? | more useful and acble purpose—te show you | 
TRAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDEN amidst the double night of error and of passion | 
ep CAROLINA ~ Pe which obscures your journey through life,the! There are thirty churches in Albany, N. Y. 
2 | only ways of pleasantness and paths of peace.| whieh the real estate and improvements attach- 


It has no doubt occurred to many of ourread- Undoubtedly learning of itself is graceful and ed, cost $634,947. The number of clergy- 

interesting coincidence, that the revo- | ornamental, and knowledge is power, but learn- | men resident in the city, is 42. The total 

ers as an in resting incidence, | ing and kaowledge attain their troe beauty and amount of their salaries for the last year, includ- 

lation of parties produced by the result of the | {y|| power only when anited to virtue, and this | ing perquisites and use of real estate by them, 
last Presidential Election, has withdrawn from | union is ennobled, and so to speak, sanctified’ is $33,870. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








be ad tressed to those who may desire more particular 
talormation. 

ReFERENcEs.—Drs A. R. Thompson and W. J. 
Walker, Rev Messrs George E. Ellis, Wm Ives Buad- 
dingion and E. H. Chapin, Charlestown; George B. 
Emerson aad George S. Hillard, Esqs., Boston; Rev 
F. A. Farley, Brooklya, N.Y. and Rev Dr Wayland, 
Providence. n22 











HILD’S FRIEND, for January. Mrs EB. L. Fol- 

) len, Editor. Just published by L. C. BOWLES, 
118 Washington st. 

Costeytrs.—A Happy New Year: I dare not 
Scorn: Martyrs, (Joha Huss, continued): The Rives, 
(concluded) : Day before Thanksgiving: New Year’s 
Address to a Sunday School: St. Chrysostom: My 
Mother's Spirit. A Moraing Visitor: Statuary: As- 
mas. 

Subscriptions received for this Work at $1, r 
anoum. Ay 


when a namber of works are selected, a further dis- 
count will be made by the Publishers, JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., Agents of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 2 Schoo! st. 
*,* A large assortment of Juvenile Works for Sab- 
bah School Libraries for sale at low prices. dI3 


_ PRESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. Jeve- 


NiLe Books. A large collectioa of Javeaile 

as many of which are new. 

ANNvats for 1848, at low prices. 
| Muastarure Eprriens of the standard Poets. 

Bistes.—A good assortment of Ribles in hand- 
| Same type and binding. 
| Likewise,—Portable Writi 
| Portfoties, Pocket Books, Ca 
i &e. &e. 
} t and 
i 





A variety of i iug Games for chil- 


Desks, Werk Boxes, : 
Cases, Pencil Cases, . 


; 


. : i 
For sale at SIMPKINS'S, 21 Tremont Row. d20 + 


40 been bestowed uponthis manufactory im past years, 


bat by oar united and perseaal atteatioato business,to 
make seach improvements ia »oiat of tone, style of Gn- 
ish, and durability, thatthe pablic will be satisfied our 
instrumentsare equal in every respect, if not superior 
to any made inthis or aay othercity; and wecan,and 
will sell first rate instrumests, upon as reasonable 
termsas any other makers; and every instrument made 
by us will be warranted, and if it does not prove as 
good as recommended, it will be made so atour ex- 
yeuse, or the money refunded tothe purchaser. 
RUSSEL HALLET, 
GEORGE H. DAV18, 
HENRY ALLEN. 
vr 





s7 
Ww EBSTER’S AMERICAN DICTIONARY. 

Two Vols.,roval Sve. Price redeced te $1050. 
The above is WeRster"s Dictionary, without abridge- 
ment, Containing the whole vocabulary of the qua:te 


responding exactly with the first, except the type, 

which is larger. This edition, the fourth, will be 

ready in a few days. ae : 
We shall now be prepared to supply Societies with 

either edition, and those about chasging are respect- 

fully requested to send to us for copies. a 
Three editions of the above have been published 

withia the last six mouths, and twelve society 

already adopted it. 

. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

} a2 118 Wasbington street. 





; 


t . WEY’S COMPLETE WORKS. if 
A Works of the Rew Orville Dewey, D. D., Pastor 

of the Charch of the Messiah, New York. Compicté 

in one velame. Containing Discourses on various 
; Moral Views oa Commerce, Society and 
; Discourses on Human Lite; Discourses 18 
and the 
I vol 


; 


lines 
he er of Uaitarianism; The Old World 
New; Miscellaneous Diseourses and Essays- 
Svo, pp 887, Loadon. 








editioa, with corrections, improvemeats, and several, For sale by JAMES MUNROE & co., a 2 

thousaad additional words; to which is added, ie the Sehool street, ap stairs. J 

present edition, a supplement of several thoasand ad- : 

ditional words, prepared by the author, aad arst pub- IFE OF HENRY WARE, Jr. This i pab- 

lished ic 1843, since his decease. fished by JAMES MUNROE & CO., Memoir 
An English periodical says: “By far the best Eng- of the Life of Heary Ware, Jr., D.D., his brother, 

lish Dictioaary—indeed the only oae to ae | @P- Joha Ware, M.D., 1 vol, 12me, pp , with two 

™ ' i ster’s; 


peal can new be made as an anthority—s , ; 
—which opinion is endersed by Professor Jamieson ° 
Edinburgh, and sanctioned by the most emieent litera- 
ry mea in Great Britain. Writtee testimonials to the 
same effect have been given by the Presidents and 
Professors of many of the a yes oe! leges, oe 
ivi j' of . 8.8 ‘ourt, 
ote Con —s the most eminent scholars 
° United States. 
eae that Dr. Webster bestowed from twea- 
ty to thirty years ef almost unremitted labor upoa this 
: ~smument of American application, the work 
It isa libeary of itself, 


it, vatil amether has k 
aration of a similar work, or used the materials gath- 
ered by Dr. w. 

Presideat Humphrey, ia his lage Valedictory Address 
at Amherst College, says of Dr, Webster, that to him 
‘sour scheols aad our language are iadebted more thaa 
to any other American, living or dead.” 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Mass. 

For sale in Restoa by Little & Brown, Gould, Kev- 
dall & Liacela, B. RB. Mazzey, Caaries Tappan, 
Booksellers geaerally. eop3w 


M*, PHILLIPS’S SPEECH ON TEXAS.— 
AYA An Address oa the Asaecxation of Texas & 

the aspect ef Slavery in connection therewith, deliv- 
ered im Basten, Nov 14-18, 1843, by Stephea C. Phit- 


lps; perce 12 cents. 
This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
ashingtaa st. 38 


— 








LIS Washi 


aad } 
| 
' 


| SURGEON DENTIST, 


fine Portraits. 


For sale at 2 School street, up stairs. 29 





HE BLIND Manufacture COMFORTERS, © 
various qualities, and offer them for sale at price* 
| varying from $1 to $3, at the Derot oF THE Inst 
' reTiox, No 152 Washingtee st. Stis nl 


pert w= wee eee re 
NGFELLOW EMS—lIliustrated Edition. 
Se ileny Wadsworth Longiellow, wit 
' Iilestrations containing arn & 
= — Stedeat aod be rr from the Swedish, 
: Dasieh Anglo-Saxoa, German, Spanish, Freach and 
Italian, with Nowes. Eleven plates; 1 vol 8vo, cloth, 


|Silts PP Ser ned and for sale by JAMES MUS- 
' ROE & CO., 2 School st., up stairs. d6 
are? ER, 
LADIES ANNUAL REMEMBRANC , 
rw 1846, coasistieg of an Almanac and Memora? 


LNS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 46 


— 


; 
} 
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For sale ac SIMPK 





DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 



















